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PREFACE. 



This volume is simply what its title indicates, — 
a series of Sunday-School Lessons on Selections from 
the Acts and Epistles. The first half of the book 
is mainly historical ; the last half chiefly practical. 
Both portions will be found interesting and profit- 
able in proportion as teachers and scholars give 
them study and thought. Neither portion will be 
of much use if teachers and scholars come to the 
class without preparation. 

G. F. P. 
Boston, May 22, 1882. 



Sunday-School Lessons. 

T«itt8«i-. SEPTEMBER, 1881. ^»" 

LESSON I. 

THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 

Acts n. 1-13. 



Father, let thy Spirit holy 

Come this day unto my heart ; 
Make me loving, pure, and lowly, 

And thy precious truth impart. 

OOLDEK TEXT: If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts onto your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the. Holy Spirit to them that ask him. — Luke xi. 13.^ 



1. What three great feasts did the Jews observe at Jerusa- 
lem every year ? 

The feast of the Passover, the feast of Pentecost ^ and the feast 
of Tabernacles, 

2. At which of these feasts was Jesus put to death? 
At the feast of the Passover, 

3. What took place at the feast of Pentecost, fifty days 
after? 

The disciples of Jesus felt the influence of the Holy Spirit 
as they never had before. 

4. What is the Holy Spirit? 
It is the Spirit of God. 

5. Has this Spirit always been in the world? 

YeSf it has always been in the world, and it has always acted 
to some extent on the hearts of men, 

6. Who had more of this Spirit than any one else who has 
lived on earth? 

7. How can we gain more of the Holy Spirit? 
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1. How many apostles did Jesus choose? 

2. Which of them proved to be a bad man? 

3. What became of him? Matt xxvii. 3-10 ; Acts i. 
18, 19. 

4. Who was chosen to fill his place, and in what manner? 
— Actsi. 15-17 ; 21-26. 

5. What three great feasts did the Jews observe at Jerusa- 
lem every year? 

6. What account can you give of these feasts? 

7. At which of these feasts was Jesus put to death? 

8. What is said to have occurred at the next feast of 
Pentecost ? Acts ii. 1-4. 

9. What do you understand the Holy Ghost, or Holy 
Spirit, to be ? 

10. What is the difference between Unitarian and Trinita- 
rian views of the Holy Spirit ? 

11. Has the Holy Spirit always been to some extent in 
the world ? 

12. Can you give any reason why its infli^ence was felt 
in a remarkable degree not long after Jesus left the earth ? 

13. What account is given of *' speaking with tongues " 
on the day of Pentecost? 5-13. 

14. Will you mention some of the explanations which have 
been given of this account? 

15. What, in your opinion, is the true explanation of it? 

Notes. Acts ii. 1. " And when the day of Pentecost was now come, 
they were all together in one place." — Revised Translation. "And on 
the day of Pentecost they were all together in one place." — Noyes. 
"The Holy Spirit is given not to the contentious and ungodly, but to 
those who dwell together in unity, and continue in supplication and 
prayer." 

2. And it filled all the home. " It " refers to the sound, not to the wind. 

3. Cloven tongues Uke as ofjire. "Tongues parting asunder, like as 
of fire." — Revised Translation. ** Tongues of fire distributing them- 
selves." — Noyes. 

4. And they were all Jilled with the Holy Ghost, " And they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit." — Revised Translation. The words " ghost " 
and ** spirit" formerly had the same meaning, but the word "ghost" 
has become restricted in its meaning, and is not now applicable to the 
spirit of a living person, or to the spirit of God. " I see no warrant 
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in Scripture for the very common impression that the Holy Spirit was 
now first given to the church. The same language here employed is used 
respecting Elizabeth, Zacharias, and John the Baptist, and the Old 
Testament repeatedly makes mention of the influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon the minds of the prophets and others." — Abbott. "The human 
heart is never empty. In the same proportion in which it is delivered 
from the love of self and of sin it is filled with the Holy Spirit." 

6. Now when this vxu noised abroad, **And when this sound was 
heard the multitude came together." — Revised Translation. 

9-11. Parthians a/nd Medes. In the enumeration of countries the writer 
begins in the northeast, and proceeds to the west and south. We have 
no doubt that he believed and meant to convey the idea that on this 
occasion some of the disciples spoke in one language or dialect and others in 
another, so that everyone present, from whatever country, heard the gos- 
pel in his own mother tongue. Whether the report on which the writer 
relied was in all respects correct is not so clear. 

The Jewish Feasts. Of the three great feasts annually observed by 
the Jews, that of the Passover commemorated the deliverance of their 
forefathers from bondage in Egypt, that of Pentecost the ingathering of 
the harvest, and that of Tabernacles the dwelling of the Israelites in tents 
during their sojourn in the wilderness. All males upwards of twelve years 
of age were required to go to Jerusalem to attend tiiese feasts. The feast 
of Pentecost began on the fiftieth day after the Passover. It is called by 
Christians Whitsunday, and is the seventh Sunday after Easter. It com- 
memorates the descent of the Holy Spirit mentioned in Acts ii. It is 
called FP%i^Sunday because baptism always has been administered to 
large numbers on that day, and in early times those who were to be bap- 
tized appeared at church in white garments. 

The Holt Spibit. Unitarians believe that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit 
of God, — not a person distinct from God, but his influence acting on the 
hearts of men to reprove, restrain, enlighten, and guide them. Trinitari- 
ans believe that the Holy Spirit is the third person in the Trinity, and that 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are one God. For statements of 
the Unitarian doctrine of the Holy Spirit see Metcalf 's " Letter and Spirit ; " 
Eliot's "Doctrines of Christianity ; " Peabody's "Lectures on Christian 
Doctrine; " Farley's "Unitarianism Defined." 

Speaking with Tongues. Several explanations have been given of the 
** speaking with tongues'" on the day of Pentecost. (1) That the apostles 
spoke many languages, being miraculously empowered to do so on this 
occasion and on this only. (2) That the gift of speaking foreign languages 
was now permanently bestowed on the apostles to fit them for the mission* 
ary work in which they were to engage. (3) That a miracle was wrought 
on ihe hearers instead of on the speakers, the apostles speaking in their 
native tongue, but the hearers each hearing in his own. (4) That the 
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apostles did not speak with other tongues, but people from different coun- 
tries spoke their own language and were mistaken for the apostles speaking 
foreign languages. (5) That the other tongues with which the apostles 
spoke were not foreign languages, but the utterance of inarticulate sounds 
in an ecstatic state of mind. 

The apostle Paul in 1 Cor. xiy. alludes to "speaking with tongues '* as 
one of the gifts possessed by some of the early Christians. It was not, 
however, the gift of speaking foreign languages to which he refers, but an 
indistinct utterance of prayer and praise, addressed to God, but not under- 
stood by men unless interpreted to them. It edified the speaker but not 
the church, and was by no means highly esteemed by the Great Apostle. 
We incline to the opinion that it was this gift that was exercised on the 
day of Pentecost, and that the account given in the Books of Acts was 
derived from an inaccurate tradition of what took place. For a discus- 
sion of this subject see Keander's "Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church ; " Schaff*s " History of the Primitive Church ; " Noyes* 
*^ Theological Essays; ** Commentaries and Bible Dictionaries. 

Him^s TO Teachers. The youngest scholars should be expected to 
learn the verse of poetry and Golden Text at the head of the Lessons; 
those somewhat older, say from nine to thirteen, the answers to the first 
set of questions; those still older the answers to the second set of questions. 
The topic of chief importance in this Lesson is the Holy Spirit, but older 
scholars should not be allowed to go over it without fixing in mind the 
remarkable events to which it alludes, — the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
and the *' speaking with tongues." It should be remembered that one 
object of this series of Lessons is to call attention to some of the leading 
events in the history of the early Christian Church. 

" In order to lead the scholars up into some conception of the spirit of 
God, turn their attention to the spirit that is in themselves. Then take 
up familiar examples of men and women, and let the scholars work into an 
idea of the spirit that has lived in them, and the influence that has gone 
out from them. From this they may be helped to grasp some small con- 
ception of the holy and all-pervading Spirit of God. Familiar examples 
will suggest themselves. Girls and boys catch the spirit of others. Show 
how great men have brought others into their way of feeling, thinking, 
and acting, and thus have impressed themselves upon the age. Let the 
scholars see what it is to have the spirit of Paul, of Luther, of Howard, 
of Washington. From this ascend as high as you can into the idea of a 
man filled with the spirit of God." 

References. Neander's "Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church" (Bk. I. Ch. I.) ; Mihnan's "History of Christianity" (Bk. IL 
Ch. L); Schaff's "History of the Apostolic Church" (pp. 208-214); 
Kenan's '* Apostles " (Ch. IV. ) ; " Bible for Learners " (Vol. lU, Bk. II. 
Ch. U.); Commentaries and Bible Dictionaries. 



LESSON II. 

THE PREACHING OF PETER. 

Acts IL 37-47. 



O thou most holy God, 
Oft though we wander from thy way, 

Gall us in mercy back, 

Whene'er we stray I 
Save us, forgive us, and guide us thou ever I 

Father, we cry to thee, 
. Thou failest never. 

GOLDEN TEXT. Then Peter said onto them, "Bepent and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Ohost." —Acts ii. 38. 



1. What do we mean when we speak of the Holy Spirit? 

2. What did you learn in the last Lesson about the descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost ? 

3. What did the apostle Peter entreat those gathered about 
him in Jerusalem at this time to do ? 

He entreated them to repent. 

4. What did he say at another time, while preaching to the 
people? 

** Repent ye, therefore, and he converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out,** 

5. What did John the Baptist say when he began to preach? 
•* Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.** 

6. What did Jesus say when he began to preach in Galilee? 
** The kingdom of God is at hand. Repent ye, and believe the 

Gospel** 

7. What is it to repent? 

It is to be sorry for wrong that we have done, confess it to God, 
and turn away from it, 

8. If we truly repent of wrong that we have done, what 
will God do? 

He will forgive tM, 

9. What will follow forgiveness? 

We shall be at peace with God, and with ourselves, and have 
more of the Holy Spirit. 
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1. What subjects were treated in the last Lesson ? 

2. Of what were those who ** spake with tongues " on the 
day of Pentecost accused? Acts ii. 13. 

3. Who defended them against this accusation? 14, 15. 

4. What effect had Peter's discourse on those to whom it 
was addressed? 37. 

5. What did he say to them when they inquired what they 
should do? 38. 

6. Who else preached repentance? Matt. iii. 1, 2; iy. 17; 
Acts xvii. 22, 30. 

7. What is it to repent ? 

8. Why do all need to repent? 

9. What effects follow repentance? 

10. What is it to be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ? 

11. Why was baptism so essential in the time of the 
apostles? 

12. Is it as essential now as it was then? If not, why? 

13. What is meant by ** the remission of sins " ? 

14. What is meant by receiving "the gift of the Holy 
Ghost"? 

15. How many on the day of Pentecost received Peter's 
word and were baptized? 41. 

16. What is said of them in verse 42 ? 

17. In what way did believers live at this period, and what 
did they do with their property? 44, 45 ; iv. 32, 34, 35. 

18. What have you to say of this way of living? 

Notes." Acts ii. 87. Now when they hea/rd this. That is when they 
heard the declaration of Peter (verse 36) that he whom they had crucified 
was the Messiah. The connection with the last Lesson shonld be kept in 
mind. On the day of Pentecost there was a remarkable outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, and the apostles spoke in a mysterious manner, known as 
speaking with other tongues. When the multitude heard them speaking 
in this way, some asked what it meant; others, mocking, said ** These men 
are full of new wine." On hearing this, Peter lifted up his voice in 
defence of the apostles. He repelled the charge of drunkenness on the 
ground that it was but nine o'clock in the morning and therefore absurd. 
He said that what they saw and heard was the fulfilment of an ancient 
prophecy of what should come to pass in the last days; that God was 
pouring out his spirit on his children, and that signs and wonders properly 
accompanied the act. He then went on to speak of Jesus, whom they had 
put to death, as the Messiah. 
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38. Repent. To repent in the New Testament sense of the word is 
to change one's mind, to gain a new view of life and truth, and a new 
imrpose concerning them. It includes not merely sorrow for the past, 
but change of purpose for the future. It denotes reform as well as regret. 
It embraces (1) sorrow for past wrong-^loing. (2) Confession of our sor- 
row to God. (3) Forsaking the wrong that we have done. (4) Patient 
continuance in well-doing in the future. And be baptized every one of you. 
Baptism in the time of the apostles was a symbolic expression of belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah. None were baptized but those who believed Jesus 
to be the Christ, and all who did believe this found it necessary to avow 
their belief by this form of initiation into the community of believers. 
The act signified repentance and faith ; conversion from an old religion 
and confession of a new one. When Peter said, ** Repent and be baptized,'* 
his meaning was. Repent and publicly confess, in the recognized manner of 
doing so, that Jesus is the Christ. In the course of the ages, baptism has 
lost much of its original significance. It is not the chief sign of either 
nominal or true discipleship. It does not follow that one is not a Chris- 
tian because he has not conformed to this ordinance. Baptism is still an 
appropriate and beautiful rite, but it has not that efficacy which a mis- 
taken application of Scripture leads some to attach to it, nor is it as essen- 
tial and fVdl of meaning as it was when the Christian religion was first 
preached, and the Gospels and Epistles were written. In the name of 
Jemt Christ. To be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ was to acknowl- 
edge by the act of baptism that Jesus was the Messiah. For the renUsnon 
ofdns. ** Remission ** is here used in the sense of " forgiveness." The 
terms of the Gospel are. Repent and you shall be forgiven. By forgive- 
ness, however, we must not understand that all the consequences of the 
penitent's guilt will be blotted out, but that he will be regarded by his 
heavenly Father in as favorable a light as though he never had sinned. 
The consequences he had incurred by the violation of unalterable laws 
must remain, but he is at peace with God. And ye shall receive the Holy 
Ghost, This does not mean that they would have power conferred on 
them to work wonders, but that the Holy Spirit would be imparted to 
them to help them to see God's truth and do God's will. The meaning of 
the whole verse is. Repent and be baptized and your sins will be forgiven, 
and you will have the help of God's spirit Noyes translates it, " Repent 
and let every one of you be baptized to the name of Jesus Christ for 
forgiveness of sins, and ye will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit." 

41. " And they were constantly attending on the teaching of the 
apostles, and the imparting [of their substance] and the breaking of bread, 
and the prayers." — Noyes. "The following verses to the end of the 
chapter describe in general terms the condition of the church in this first 
phase of its existence. The duration covered is not indicated, but could 
not have been very long, for persecution soon ensued, which scattered the 
disciples and put an end to the temporary community of goods and to 
* favor with the people. ' " — Abbott. 
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The following remarks are condensed from Abbott's note on ** Comma- 
nism in the Early Church." (1) The disciples did not sell to give to a 
priesthood, but to the poor. They employed the apostles only as almoners 
of their bounty, and the apostles early declined this office, and the disci- 
ples appointed others for the purpose (Acts vi. 1-5). (2) The sale and 
gift were purely voluntary.. No disciple was required, as a condition of 
joining the church, to surrender his property to the community. (3) The 
community was bound together by sympathies, not by rules and regula- 
tions; it did not at any time prevent the disciples from continuing to live 
separately in individual households and in their own houses. It did not 
therefore disrupt or weaken the family. (4) It was confined to Jerusalem 
and to the early period of the Christian Church. (5) Its origin may prob- 
ably be looked for in the organization of the apostolic band, which during 
Christ's earthly life lived in voluntary poverty and had a common treasury. 
Naturally the first converts attempted to adopt the same principle, until 
experience demonstrated that the community of goods, applicable to a 
small and itinerant apostolate, was inapplicable to the large and increasing 
Christian brotherhood. (6) The attempt to organize the Christian Church 
on this basis, and to have all things in common, failed and was soon aban- 
doned. (7) There is not in the New Testament any warrant for the belief 
that such communism as was practised temporarily in the church at Jeru- 
salem was directed by God, or is recorded as an example for us. (8) The 
principle underlying Christian communism, viz., that all possessing goods 
and industries are to be consecrated to God in the service of humanity, 
is a fundamental Christian principle; but neither experience nor Scripture 
indicates that selling all, and dividing to the poor, is the method best cat-, 
culated to serve humanity, or even the poor. 

Hints to Teachers. Repentance is the leading topic suggested in 
this Lesson. Show what it is ; that all need to repent, because all sin ; 
that repentance was preached by John the Baptist, by Jesus, and by 
Paul, as well as by Peter; that it is a fundamental doctrine of Unitarian 
Christianity, that repentance is the condition of forgiveness ; that forgive- 
ness is the removal of God's displeasure on account of sin, not the removal 
of the penalty which follows the violation of law. Show why Peter laid 
so much stress on baptism, and why this rite, though still appropriate and 
beautiful, is less essential than in the days of the apostles. Speak of the 
state of the early Christian community, as indicated in verses 44-47 and iv. 
32-35. 

References. — Neander's "Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church" (Bk. I. Ch. II.); Milman's "History of Christianity" (Bk. II. 
Ch. I.); "SchafE's "History of the Apostolic Church" (pp. 204-207); 
Renan's "Aposties" (Ch. V.); "Bible for Learners" (VoL IIL Bk. H. 
Ch. II.) ; Commentaries on the Acts. Clarke's " Christian Doctrine of the 
Forgiveness of Sin " should be consulted in connection with what is said 
in this Lesson on repentance and forgiveness. 



LESSON III. 

THE SEVEN CHOSEN. — STEPHEN. 

Acts VI. 1-15 ; VII. 54-60. 



Go forth to life, O child of Earth ! 
Be worthy of thy heavenly birth ! 
For noble service thou art here ; 
Thy brothers help, thy God revere. 

GOLDEN TEXT : But to do good, and to comxnnnicate, forget not, 
for with snch sacrifices God is well pleased. — Hebrews xiii. 16. 



1. What was the last Lesson about? 

2. What did the first believers in the Christian religion do? 
They sold much of their property^ and gave the money they got 

for it to the apostles to give to the needy, 

3. What complaint was made against the apostles when 
the number of believers became great ? 

It was complained that they neglected some of the toidows in 
their distribution of charity. 

4. What did the apostles wish to have done when they 
heard their complaints ? , 

They wished to have seven men chosen to distribute charity to 
the needy. 

5. What was the name of one of the seven ? 
His name was Stephen. 

6. What did he do besides distribute charity ? 
He taught people about Jesus and his religion. 

7. What did some of the Jews do when they could not resist 
the wisdom with which he spoke ? 

They procured false witnesses against him. 

8. Where was he brought ? 

He was brought before the Jewish Council. 

9. What did the false witnesses say of him ? 

** This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against 
this holy place and the law.** 

10. What was the appearance of his face at this time ? 
It was like the face of an angel. 
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11. What kind of thoughts must he have had to give him 
such a face ? 

12. What did the Jews do after Stephen had addressed 
them ? 

They cast him out of the city, and stoned him, 

13. What did Stephen do while they were stoning him ? 

** He kneeled down and cried with a hud voice, Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge,*' 

14. Who else prayed for his enemies when they were put- 
ting him to death ? 

15. What is said of Stephen when he had prayed ? 
'' He feU asleep.'* 

16. Do you know what is meant hy this ? 

17. In what respects is death Hke sleep ? 

18. In what ways can we he like Stephen ? 



1. What did yon learn in the last Lesson about the mode 
of life in the first Christian community ? 

2. What difficulty arose as its numbers increased ? Acts 
vi. 1, 

3. Who are meant here by *' Grecians " ? 

4. Who are meant by ** Hebrews " ? 

5. How many and what kind of men did the apostles 
say should be chosen to dispense charity ? 2, 3. 

6. Are such men needed for all kinds of work ? 

7. What were the names of the seven chosen on this 
occasion ? 5. 

8. By whom were they chosen ? 

9. What title is usually given them ? 

^ 10. In what way were they inducted into office ? 6. 

11. On what occasion is ** the laying on of hands " still 
practised ? 

12. What does the act signify ? 

13. What have you to say of the method taken to settle 
this difficulty in the early church ? 

14. What followed the appointment of the seven dea- 
cons ? 7. 

15. In what terms is Stephen alluded to ? 5, 8. 
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16. Who disputed with him ? 9. 

17. What did they do when they were unable to refute 
his arguments ? 10-14. 

18. What is the meaning of ** suborned " ? 

19. What may Stephen have said that gave these men a 
pretext for the charge they brought against him ? 

20. Is it not still true that they wilfully and maliciously 
misrepresented what he said ? 

21. Is not a lie founded on a perverted truth as bad as 
any other ? 

22. What was the appearance of Stephen's face while these 
false accusations were made against him ? 15. 

23. Does character usually show itself in the face ? 

24. Where do our feelings frequently reveal themselves ? 

25. What took place when Stephen had made his defence 
before the Jewish Council ? vii 54-60. 

26. Was the stoning of Stephen a legal act ? 

27. What have you to say of his character ? 

Notes. Acts vi. 1. In those days. The events mentioned in this 
chapter took place a considerable time after those which we have noticed 
in the preceding Lessons, but precisely how long it is impossible to say. — 
Grecians against the Hebrews. By " Grecians " is probably meant both 
foreign Jews and Gentile proselytes to Judaism. '* The word here used is 
not that which is commonly employed to designate the inhabitants of 
Greece, but it properly denotes those who use the Greek language and 
imitate the customs and habits of the Greeks." By " Hebrews *' is meant 
Jews bom in Palestine. — The daily ministration. The daily distribution 
of alms to the poor. 

2. It is not reason, "It doth not seem proper." — Noyes. — The word 
of God, Preaching is here meant by this phrase. The apostles regarded 
this as their peculiar work. — To serve tables. " To provide for tables." — 
Noyes. Perhaps the expression is used in a general sense, and signifies to 
attend to the business matters of the church. 

5. And the saying pleased the whole multitude; and they chose Stephen. 
" The selection was made by the body of the church; the apostles con- 
firmed the choice." — Hackett. The seven mentioned in this verse are 
usually called "deacons," from a Greek word meaning "to serve." 
Nothing is known of any of them except Stephen and Philip, who shortly 
became preachers. The names of all seven render it probable that they 
were " Grecians; " if so, the work of distribution was put entirely into the 
hands of the complainants. 

6. They laid their hands on them, ^ The imposition of hands, as prac- 
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tised in appointing persons to an office, was a symbol of the impartation of 
the gifts and graces which thej needed to qualify them for the office. It 
was of the nature of a prayer that God would bestow the necessary gifts, 
rather than a pledge that they were actually conferred." — Hackett. 

9. The synagogue of the Libertines, **The so-called synagogue of the 
Freedmen." — Noyes. "The * Libertines' were Jews, who, having been 
taken prisoners and reduced to slavery, had afterwards been emancipated, 
and had returned to their native land. They had been allowed by 
Augustus to settle in a part of Rome, and to follow their own religious 
customs, but were expelled by Tiberias, a. d. 19. ... It is a reasonable 
conjecture, that of these exiles enough may have found their way to Jeru- 
salem to organize a synagogue of their own ; and having suffered persecu- 
tion for their own faith would be foremost in opposition to the new doctrine 
as one * against this holy place and the law.' " — Abbott. — Asia. Not the 
continent of this name, but the small province in the west of Asia Minor. 

11. Then they suborned men. That is, they induced them to testify to 
what was false. " By the witnesses being called y*aZ»e, it does not follow 
that all they said was a fabrication, but only that they had on many points 
distorted the assertion of Stephen with an evil intention. It was far from 
his design to attack the divine origin and holiness of the law, or blaspheme 
Moses. (Verses 13, 14.) But he probably represented the religion of the 
Jews as an arrangement for the time being, and as eventually falling 
before the grand movement of higher and more spiritual truths. The 
slightest hint of that kind would, of course, be caught up and magnified 
into the gravest crime." — Livermore. 

Hints to Tbachebs. The main purpose of this Lesson is to call atten- 
tion to the choice of the seven deacons to relieve the apostles of a part of 
their work, and to Stephen as the first Christian Martyr. Besides these 
topics, however, some of the following may be noticed: (1) The "Gre- 
cians " and the " Hebrews," and their jealousy of each other. (2) The 
complaint that the Apostles neglected the widows of the Grecians may 
have been unfounded, or the neglect may have been unintentional. (3) 
The advantages of a division of labor ; the evils to which it leads when 
carried to an extreme. (4) The wisdom shown by the apostles in the 
method they suggested to heal this church trouble. (5) Prosperity and 
increased usefulness the result of healing it, (6) The character of Stephen 
as seen in the Book of Acts. (7) The opposition of the Jews to the new 
religion and those who preached it. (8) The wickedness of misrepresent- 
ing another's words. (9) The power of the thoughts and feelings we 
cherish to change the face. 

References. Neander^s "Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church '» (Bk. I. Ch. III.); Milman's "History of Christianity "(Bk. 11. 
Ch. L); Schaff's "History of the Apostolic Church" (pp. 208-214); 
Renan-s " Apostles " (Chs. VII., VIII.) ; " Bible for Learners " (Vol. IH. 
Bk. II. Ch. III.) ; Commentaries and Bible Dictionaries. 



LESSON IV. 

PHILIP THE EVANGELIST. 

Acts VIII. 1-26. 



Lead us, heavenly Father, 

In our opening way ; 
Lead us in the morning 

Of our little day ; 
While our hearts are happy, 

While our souls are free, 
Oh, may we give our childhood 

As a song to thee. 

GOLDEN TEXT : Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it 
are the iBSues of life. — Proverbs iv. 23. 



1. What did you learn about Stephen in the last Lesson? 

2. What followed the death of Stephen? 

** A great persecution against the church which was at Jeru- 
salem.^* 

3. What became of the believers in Jesus ? 

" They were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of 
Judea and Samaria.*' 

4. Where did Philip, one of the seven chosen to distribute 
charity to the poor, go ? 

He went to a city of Samaria and preached there. 

5. Where was Samaria, and what do you know about the 
Samaritans ? 

6. What effect had Philip's preaching on the people ? 
It led a great many to believe and be baptized. 

7. Who went to Samaria to help Philip? 
Two of the apostles, Peter and John. 

8. What bad man professed to believe in Jesus and was 
baptized? 

Simon, the Sorcerer, 

9. Do you know what a sorcerer is? 

10. What did Simon want to buy of the apostles? 

He wanted to buy of them the power to give the Holy Spirit to 
people* 
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tised in appointing persons to an office, was a sjmbol of the impartation of 
the gifts and graces which they needed to qualify them for the office. It 
was of the nature of a prayer that God would bestow the necessary gifts, 
rather than a pledge that they were actually conferred." — Hackett. 

9. The synagogue of the Libertines, ** The so-called synagogue of the 
Freedmen." — Noyes. " The * Libertines * were Jews, who, having been 
taken prisoners and reduced to slavery, had afterwards been emancipated, 
and had returned to their native land. They had been allowed by 
Augustus to settle in a part of Rome, and to follow then: own religious 
customs, but were expelled by Tiberias, a. d. 19. ... It is a reasonable 
conjecture, that of these exiles enough may have found their way to Jeru- 
salem to organize a synagogue of their own; and having suffered persecu- 
tion for their own faith would be foremost in opposition to the new doctrine 
as one * against this holy place and the law.* " — Abbott — Ada, Not the 
continent of this name, but the small province in the west of Asia Minor. 

11. Then they suborned men. That is, they induced them to testify to 
what was false. " By the witnesses being called /a&e, it does not follow 
that all they said was a fabrication, but only that they had on many points 
distorted the assertion of Stephen with an evil intention. It was far from 
his design to attack the divine origin and holiness of the law, or blaspheme 
Moses. (Verses 13, 14.) But he probably represented the religion of the 
Jews m ail arrnitgeinent for the time being, and as eventutilly falling 
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LESSOX IV. 

PHILIP THE ETAJTGjELlb J, 
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11. What did Peter say to him when he made this request? 
** Thy heart is not right in the sight of God,** 

12. What did he bid him do? 

** Repent, therefore ^ of this thy wickedness, and pray God, if 
perhaps the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee.** 

13. How can you tell whether your heart is right in the 
sight of God? 

14. What must you do if it is not right? 



1. Will you give a brief account of Stephen, the first Mar- 
tyr? 

2. What followed the death of Stephen? Acts viiL 1. 

3. What did they that were scattered by the persecution 
do? 4. 

4. Where did Philip go? 5. 

5. What have we already heard of Philip ? vi. 5. 

6. Where was Samaria, and what can you say of the Sa- 
maritan religion? 

7. How was the preaching of Philip received? 6. 

8. Why would there be less prejudice against Christianity 
in Samaria than in Judea? 

9. What wonderful cures are ascribed to Philip? 7. 

10. Who had been doing wonderful things in Samaria be- 
fore Philip went there? 8. 

11. What effect had he produced? d-11. 

12. By what name is he usually called? 

13. What did Simon do when he saw that many believed 
Philip's preaching and were baptized? . 12, 13. 

14. When news of Philip's success reached Jerusalem, who 
were sent to him? 14. 

15. What did Peter and John do when they were come 
down to Samaria? 15-17. 

16. What do you understand by these verses? 

17. What gift did Simon try to buy with money? 18, 19. 

18. Does this show that he did not truly repent when he 
professed to believe ? 

19. How did Peter rebuke him? 20-23. 

20. What entreaty did Simon make? 24. 
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21. What crime takes its name from him? 

22. What is said of Peter and John in verse 25? 

23. What further is said of Philip in this chapter? 26-40. 

24. What is the last that we read of Philip? xxi. 8. 

25. Do we hear most of him as deacon, or as evangelist? 

Notes. Actsviii. 1. And at that time (here was a great persecution. The 
stoning of Stephen was immediately followed by an attack on the whole 
church. This was the first great assault on the Christian community, 
although the apostles had been persecuted before. — And they were ail 
scattered abroad. By "all** we need not understand every individual, 
but only that so many fled that the church in Jerusalem was, for the time 
being, broken up. Many of those who fled returned, no doubt, when the 
persecution ceased. — Except the apostles, " Why the twelve remained at 
Jerusalem is not clear. Perhaps they hoped for the speedy manifestation 
of the Messiah there, in his second coming. The fact that they could so 
remain, shows that the persecution was as yet fitful, the action of a mob 
rather than of the authorities, and that in Jerusalem it spent itself in break- 
ing up the Christian assemblies, except as Sanl (ver. 3) pushed his 
inquisition further.** — Abbott. 

5. Philip. Three persons of this name are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, — Philip the tetrach, Philip the apostle, and Philip the deacon, or 
evangelist. The last of these is evidently referred to here. Much more is 
related of him as an evangelist, or preacher, than as a deacon, and it is by 
the former title that we prefer to designate him. — The city of Samaria, or, 
as Noyes renders it, " a city of Samaria.** Not the city Samaria, for this 
had been destroyed by Hyrcanus more than a century and a half before, and 
another, called Sebaste, built on its site. Some city in the province of Sama^- 
ria, probably Sebaste or Sychar, is meant. — Preached Christ unto them, 
"Proclaimed unto them the Christ.** — Revised translation. "The term 
* Christ * in the New Testament ought, in a multitude of cases, to receive 
the definite article before it, where it has been omitted by the translators. 
The grand question was whether the Messiah, the Christ, the Promised, 
Expected One, had actually appeared ; and the preaching of the early 
disciples was clearly directed to the point, as here by Philip, to identify 
Jesus as *Ae Christ.** — Livermore. 

9. Simon, " The history of this individual is involved in great obscurity, 
and little reliance can be put upon many of the traditions preserved con- 
cerning him by the early Christian fathers. He is usually termed Simon 
Magus, from his practising magical arts. The magi, wise men, were dis- 
tinguished for their knowledge of astronomy and astrology, by which 
they professed to calculate the fortunes of individuals; and ^r their 
acquaintance with the powers of nature and the remedies of diseases, by 
which they could astonish mankind, and impose upon their credulity, 
as being possessors of more than mortal power. They could therefore act 
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as jugglers and, by their knowledge of some of the facts of natural philos- 
ophy, play tricks of legerdemain.*' — Livermore. — Used sorcery ^ and 
bewitched the people, *'A man practising sorcery, and amazing the 
people." — Noyes. 

17. Then they laid their hands on them, " There is no reason to, believe 
that there was any particular virtue in the imposition of hands, except as 
a sign or token. It was a custom, not an essential. Jesus put his hands 
upon the children he blessed. The apostles laid their hands upon the 
seven deacons, when they were set apart for their office. The act was 
symbolical of a blessing invoked and conferred." — Livermore. 

20. Thy money perish toith thee. '*Tbis is not an anathema, a consign- 
ment of Simon to destruction, for in the next sentence Peter admonishes 
him to pray for forgiveness. The apostle declares that Simon is for 
destruction, if he does not escape by repentance, and repels the proffered 
money by an expression which is weakened by attempting to give to the 
language a literal construction." — Abbott 

Hints to Teachers. (1.) The stoning of Stephen was a signal for the 
first general persecution of the Christian community. (2.) Persecution in 
this case, as usual, had the opposite effect from what was intended. (3.) 
The first Christian Missions are now established. (4. ) To be a Christian is 
to have the spirit of Christ, not to make a profession of religion and join 
the church. 

Refbbences. Neander's ** Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church" (Bk. H.); MUman's " Bistory of Christianity" (Bk. II. Ch. 1.); 
Schaff's "History of the Apostolic Church" (pp. 214-216); Kenan's 
*' AposUes" (Ch. IX.); "Bible for Learners" (Vol. III. Bk. II. Ch. III.); 
Commentaries on the Acts ; Bible Dictionaries (art Philip the Evangelist, 
Simon Magus, Samaria, Samaritans, Sorcerer). On Simon Magus see also 
Norton's ** Genuineness of the Grospels " (abridged edition, pp. 189-195). 
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The Tenth Series of Sunday-School Lessons, of which this is the first 
monthly part, will contain forty-three Lessons, about twenty of which 
will be based on selections from the Acts of the Apostles, and the rest 
on selections from the New Testament Epistles. Those based on the Acts 
will be largely historic, and designed chiefly to give sketches of Christi- 
anity in its early years ; those based on the Epistles will be chiefly practical. 
We are confident that the whole will form an interesting and profitable 
course of study. 
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LESSON V. 
PAUL'S EARLY LIFE AND CONVERSION. 

Acts IX. 1-18. 



If I am right, thy grace impart. 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh, teach my heart 

To find the better way ! 

GOLDEN TEXT: Lead me in thy truth and teach me ; for thou 
art the God of my talva^a. — Ps. zxv. 5. 



1. Where was the apostle Paul bom ? 

He was horn in the city of Tarsus in Cilicia, 

2. In what religion was he brought up ? 
He was brought up in the Jewish religion, 

3. Where was he sent to be educated? ' 
To Jerusalem* 

4. What did you learn about Stephen in one of these Les- 
sons? 

6. While they were stoning Stephen whftt did Paul do? 
He stood by consenting to the cruel deed, 

6. What did he do soon after to other Christians? 
He persecuted them, 

7. What is it to persecute any one? 

8. To what city, a long distance from Jerusalem, did he go 
to persecute ^e Christians there? 

To the city of Damascus, 

9. What took place while he was on the way to Damascus? 
He became a Christian himself, 

10. What is this great change in him called? 
It 18 calUd the oorwersion ofPatd* 
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1. In what city was the apostle Paul bom? Acts xxii. 3. 

2. How does he speak of Tarsus? xxi. 39. 

3. What account can you give of Tarsus? 

4. What trade did Paul learn? xviii. 3. 

5. To what sect did he belong? xxvi. 4, 5 ; Phil. iii. 5. 

6. Where was he sent to be educated? 

7. Who was his teacher? xxii. 3. 

*8. What is related of Gamaliel in v. 33-40^? 

9. What else can you say of Gamaliel? 

10. What other name had Paul? xiii. 9. 

11. What part did he take in the stoning of Stephen? vii. 
58 ; viii. 1. 

12. How is Paul's persecution of the followers of Jesus de- 
scribed in viii. 3? 

13. For what purpose did he set out for Damascus? ix. 
1,2. 

14. How far is Damascus from Jerusalem, and how long 
time would the journey occupy? 

The distance is 136 miles ^ and the journey would occupy a week, 

15. What accounts are given of Paul's conversion as he ap- 
proached Damascus? ix. 3-18 ; xxii. 6-16 ; xxvi. 9-19. 

16. May not reflection while on the long and lonely road 
from Jerusalem to Damascus have done much to produce the 
change that came over him? 

17. What is the essential fact in Paul's conversion? 

The early Life of Paul. The apostle Paul was bom in Tarsus, the 
capital of Cilicia, A province in the south-east of Asia Minor. It was situ- 
ated in a fertile plain on both banks of the Cydnus, a cold and rapid 
stream rising in the Taurus Mountains. It was a place of commercial im- 
portance, and noted for its schools of philosophy, which are said to have 
rivalled those of Athens and Alexandria. Paul himself speaks of it as 
** no mean city.*' The date of his birth is uncertain. He is alluded to as 
a young man at the time of Stephen's death, which took place not far from 
A.D. 35. From this expression we infer that he was then under forty years 
of age, while from the prominent part which he took in the persecution 
that followed, and the commission which he received not long after to go to 
Damascus, we infer that he was at least thirty. In the Epistle to Philemon, 
written about a.d. 62, he calls himself "Paul the Aged," from which we 
infer that he was then not less than sixty. A sermon attributed to Chry- 
sostom says that he was bom a.d. 2, but both the genuineness of the ser- 
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mon and the accuracy of the statement are doubtfiil. It may be regarded 
as highly probable, however, that he was bom not more than five years 
from this date, and that he was between thirty and forty years of age at 
the time of his conversion. Every Jewish boy was required to learn a 
trade, and Paul learned to be a tent-maker. What education he received 
in Tarsus is not definitely known, but it is probable that he was sent to 
some Jewish school, since his father, who was a strict Pharisee, would be 
afraid of the influence of the schools of the Gentiles. When Paul was not 
far from thirteen he was sent to Jerusalem and put in charge of Gamaliel, 
one of the most noted doctors of the law. Here he remained, it is proba- 
ble, for several years and then went back to his native city. While Paul was 
in Jerusalem, sitting at the feet of Gamaliel, Jesus was in Nazareth, work- 
ing with his father at the carpenter's trade. Perhaps both these boys were in 
the city at some of the great festivals, but at the time Jesus taught there it 
is probable that Paul had returned to Tarsus. At the death of Stephen we 
again hear of Paul in Jerusalem. No doubt he was one of those who dis- 
puted with Stephen ; that he helped bring him before the Sanhedrim, heard 
there his address, and participated in hurrying him away to death. At 
any rate he tctok charge of the murderers' garments and approved of their 
wicked work. In the general persecution which followed Paul took a 
prominent part He entered house after house and dragged men and 
women to prison. ** He made havoc of the church," and after months had 
passed was ^^yet breathing out threatening and slaughter against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord." He was **so exceeding mad against them " that he 
asked of the high priest authority to go to Damascus — a week's journey 
from Jerusalem — to seize and bring to trial any followers of Jesus that he 
might find there. 

The Conversion of Paul. To examine in detail the accounts of 
Paul's conversion would require far more space than we can command. 
We will only remark that we believe it to have been the result of anx- 
ious questionings, deep inward struggles, and earnest prayers along the 
road from Jerusalem to Damascus; that what took place near the end 
of the journey was the culmination of a change which he had been under- 
going unconsciously, it may be, for days. As to the phenomena that 
accompanied his conversion we take it that they were for the most part 
subjective — experienced only by Paul — and that the accounts we have 
of them are in some respects inaccurate. The following remarks by Abbott 
on the essential fact in the accounts of Paul's conversion are worthy of 
attention: **The essential fact in this narrative is the spiritual change 
wrought in the character of Saul ; and this change there is no possible 
room to doubt. His unquestionably authentic letters indicate both the 
original nature and the subsequent Christian experience of the man. He 
was by birth a Hebrew ; was educated at Jerusalem, at the feet of Ga- 
maliel; belonged to the strictest of the two parties into which the Pharisees 
were divided; was a believer in its ascetic philosophy, and zealous in its 
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ABcetio practicei. He WM taught that hate of the Qentile was a religioiiB 
duty; that righteousnetis consisted in obedienoe to a rigid ceremonial ; 
that he must pray three times eveiy day; fast twice a week; give tithes of 
all he possessed ; wash ceremonially with scrupulous care before every meal. 
He held these tenets and practices of his religion with so unyielding a 
faith, that no cruelty of punishment seemed to him too great for the new 
sect of Nazarenes who denied them. He became after his conversion 
the exponent of all that was broad and catholic and progressive in the 
primitive church; . . . preached that righteousness consists not in 
obedience to law but in love toCUxl and trust in him; that days and 
weeks and ceremonies, even the most sacred ceremonial of Judaism, •-^ 
circumcision, — are insignificant ; and gave his life to the propagation of 
those principles which before he had hated, and which to this day the 
Christian Church is hardly able to comprehend or to accept in their fulness. 
That this change took place ... is the essential fact in the conversion 
of Paul. What were the external circumfltanccs is a matter of seoondary 
importance." 

HiSTS TO TeachKrs. (1.) Make it clear to the class what kind of a 
city Tarsus was and what influences surrounded Paul in his childhood; 
(2.) Speak of the trade he learned and of what he would be taught at the 
Jewish schools in his native city; (3.) of Gamaliel, and of Paul's student 
life in Jerusalem; (4.) of Paul, the persecutor; (5.) of the conversion of 
Paul. 

Refebekgbs. Conybeare and Howson's ''Life and Epistles of St 
Paul " (Chs. I.-m.); Farrar's " Life and Work of St. Paul " (Chs. I.-X.); 
Neander's *' Planting and Training of the Christian Church " (Bk. IIL, 
Ch. I.); Macduflfs "Footeteps of St Paul" (Chs. I.-IV.); Knox's 
"A Year with St Paul" (Sundays L-IV.); Eenan's "Apostles" (Ch. 
X.); "Bible for Learners" (Vol. UL, Bk. XL, Ch. IV.); Bible Dic- 
tionaries, Encyclopaedias, Commentaries, and Translations. 

In addition to the above-named works, the following can be consulted to 
advantage in connection with this Lesson and others on the apostle Paul 
that are to follow : Lewiii's "Life and Epistles of St Paul; " Mihnan's 
" History of Christianity ; " Schaffs *' History of the Primitive Church; " 
Smith's " New Testament History; " " Paul of Tarsus ; " Baur's " Paul ; '* 
Benan's '* St. Paul :" Stanley's ''Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic 
Age ;" Paley's "Horse Paulinas;" Smith's ^'Dictionaxy of Ancient Geog- 
raphy." 

The best works on the subject are those by Conjbeare and Howson, and 
Parrar. There is an edition of Farrar's work, belonging to the " Standard 
Library Series," in two volumes, at 20 cents a volume. The type is good. 

A map of St, Pavits traoelt it iruU^eMoble to the tucce^ful study of thete 
Lessons. Collins's "Atlas of Scripture Geography " (38 cents), Philip's 
*' Scripture Atlas " (25 cents), and "Four Bible Maps " (10 cents), contain 
each a map of St Paul's travels. A small but good map illustrating the 
" Travels of St Paul " is sold in packages of ten, at 40 cents a package. 



LESSON VI. 

THE RETIREMENT OF PAUL. 
Acts IX. 19-31; Gal. I. 15-24. 



Father, lead me day by day, 
Erer in thine own sweet way ; 
Teach me to be pure and true, 
Show me what I ought to do. 

OOLBEN TEXT: Ewneiiiber now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil dayi eome not, nor the yeari draw nigh, when 
thou Shalt lay, I have no pleasure in them. — Ecgl. xii. X. 



1. What did you learn about Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. Near what ciiy was he when he became a Christian? 

3. Where did he go when he had been in Damascus a short 
time? 

He went into Arabia. 

4. Why did Paul go to a desert country like Arabia? 

That he might have a chance to study and think before he began 
to preach. 

5. After he had been some time in Arabia where did he go? 
He went back to Damascus, 

6. What did the Jews at length do? 

They tried to kiU Paul, and watched at the gates of the city 
that he might not get away. 

7. What did some of Paul's friends do one night, that he 
loight get out of the ciiy? 

They let him down in a basket from a window in the wall. 

8. Where did Paul then go? 
He went to Jerusalem. 

9. With whom did he stay in Jerusalem? 
With the apostle Peter. 

10. Where did Paul go when he had been in Jerusalem 
fifteen days? 

He went to Tarsus. 
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1. Will you give a brief account of Paul's life to the time 
of his conversion ? 

2. What can you say of the city of Damascus? 

3. Where did Paul go after remaining in Damascus a short 
time? Gal. i. 17. 

4. For what purpose did he go into Arabia? 

5. To what place did he return after remaining some time 
in Arabia? Gal. i. 17. 

6. What account have we of Paul's preaching in Damascus? 
Acts ix. 20-22. 

7. What did the Jews after a while seek to do? 23, 24. 

8. Why were they so offended at his preaching? 

9. In what way did he escape from the city? 25. 

10. What account does Paul himself give of his escape? 
2 Cor. xi 32, 33. 

11. Where did he now go? Acts ix. 26. 

12. What account does Paul give of his visit to Jerusalem 
at this time ? Gal. i. 18-20. 

13. Does ** three years" here refer to the time since his 
conversion, or the time since his return to Damascus £rom 
Arabia? 

The opinion is nearly unanimous thai it refers to the time since 
his conversion, 

14. Where did Paul go after remaining in Jerusalem fifteen 
days? Gal. i. 21. 

Damascus. This city, near which Paul was converted, and into which 
he went immediately after that event, is one hundred and thirty-six miles 
north-east of Jerusalem in a fertile district in the midst of a vast desert. 
It is perhaps the oldest city in the world, and in all ages has been an im- 
portant one. It is now a place of 150,000 inhabitants. ** For miles around 
it is a wilderness of gardens, — gardens with roses among the tangled 
shrubberies, and with fruit on the branches overhead. Everywhere among 
the trees the murmur of unseen rivulets is heard. Even in the city, which 
is in the midst of the garden, the clear rushing of the current is a perpetual 
refreshment. Every dwelling has its fountain ; and at night, when the sun 
has set behind Mt. Lebanon, the lights of the city are seen flashing on the 
waters. It is not to be wondered at that the view of Damascus, when 
the dim outline of the gardens has become distinct, and the city is seen 
gleaming white in the midst of them, should be universally famous. All 
travellers in all ages have paused to feast their eyes with the prospect ; 
and the prospect has been always the same.^* 
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Paul is Rbtibshent. There is reason to believe that PaaVs first stay 
in Damascus was short; that almost at once after his conversion and be- 
fore beginning to preach he sought retirement from both Jews and Chris- 
tians, that he might better prepare himself to preach the gospel. For this 
purpose he went into Arabia, — a part of whidi is not far from Damascus, 
— and here, it is probable, spent the most of the three years between his 
conversion and his return to Jerusalem. Says Farrar: ** Saul was now a 
* Nazarene ; ' but many a year of thought and training had to elapse before 
he was prepared for the great mission of his life. ... A multitude of writers 
have assumed that St. Paul first preached at Damascus, then retired to 
Arabia, and then returned with increased zeal and power to preach in Da- 
mascus once more. Not only is St PauPs own language unfavorable to 
such a view, but seems to exclude it. ... It is never in an instant that 
the whole nature and ckarctcter of a man are transformed from what they 
were before. It is difficult to conceive of any change more total, any rift of 
difference more deep, than that which separated Saul the persecutor from 
Paul the apostle; and we are sure that like Moses, like Elijah, like our 
Lord himself, like almost every great soul in ancient or modem times to 
whom has been intrusted the task of swaying the destinies, by moulding 
the convictions, of mankind, — like Sakya Mouni, like Mahomet in the 
cave of Hira, like St. Francis of Assisi in his sickness, like Luther in 
the monasteiy of Erfurdt, — he would need a quiet period in which to 
elaborate his thoughts, to still the tumult of his emotions, to commune 
in secrecy and in silence with his own soul. ... To suppose that the 
truths, of which afterwards he became the appointed teacher, were all 
revealed to him as by one flash of light in all their fulness, is to suppose 
that which is alien to Grod's dealings with the human soul, and which 
utterly contradicts the phenomena of that long series of Epistles in which 
we watch the progress of his thoughts.*' 

Hints to Teachers. Give the class a good idea of what kind of a oity 
Damascus was. Speak of Paul's purpose in going into Arabia; of the 
special need of a period of retirement in bis case and of the need of retire- 
ment at times with all of us. Notice how different Paul's work in Damas- 
cus was from what he designed when he set out f)rom Jerusalem. Notice, 
also, how changed his relations to everybody in Jerusalem were on his 
return after three years* absence, and that this change was due to the 
change in himself. A change within us changes all around us. 

References. -Conybeare and Howson (Ch. III.); Farrar (Chs. XI.- 
XIII.); Neander (Bk. III. Ch. I.); "Bible for Learners'* (Vol. III., Bk. 
II., Ch. IV.); "Footsteps of St. Paul" (Ch. V.); Kenan's "Apostles " (Ch. 
XI.) ; "A Year with St Paul " (Fift.h Sunday.) For a fuller Ust of refer- 
ences see Lesson V. 



LESSON VII. 

PAUL IN ANTIOCH. 
Acts XI. 19-30. 



He liyeth long who liyeth well ; 

All else is life but flung awa^ ; 
He liyeth longest who can tell 

Of true things truly done each day. 

OOLDSV TEXT: Jasw isith unto them, My iiMst is to do tbe 
will of him that leat mo, and to finish his work.— Johk iv. 34. 



1. What did you learn ahout Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. In what city did we leave him? 

3. Where is it probable^ that he preached daring the next 
three or four years? 

In Syria and CUicia, 

4. Will you point out these places on the map? 

5. Where do we next hear of Paul? 
In the city of Antiochy in Syria. 

6. Will you point out Antioch in Syria on the map? 

7. Who was with Paul in this city? 
Barnabas, 

8. How long did Paul and Barnabas remain in Antioch 
teaching the people? 

They remained there a year, 

9. What name was given here to the disciples of Jesus? 
** The disciples wei^e called Christians first in Antioch,** 

10. What did the Christians in Antioch do when there was a 
famine in Judea? 

They sent relief by Paul and Barnabas to the Christians in 
Jerusalem, 
■ 11. How long a journey was it from Antioch to Jerusalem? 

About 300 miles, 

12. What did Paul and Barnabas do when they had given 
the Christians in Jerusalem what was sent to them? 

They returned to Antioch, 
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1. Will you give a brief outline of PftaPs life thus far? 

2. How far did the followers of Jesus that were scattered 
abroad by the persecution that followed the death of Stephen 
go? Acts zi. 19. 

3. Who took part in that persecution? viii. 1-4. 

4. Tp whom did most of those that were scattered abroad 
confine their preaching? xi, 19. 

6. How did some who were .from Cyprus and Gyrene show a 
more liberal spirit ? 20. 

6. When news reached Jerusalem that the gospel was 
preached with success in Antioch, who was sent there? 22. 

7. What account can you give of Antioch? 

8. What did Barnabas do when he had been some time in 
Antioch? 25. 

9. How long did Paul and Barnabas teach here? 26. 

10. What name was here given to the followers of Jesus? 

11. .By whom is it probable that it was given to them? 

12. Was it first employed as a term of honor or of derision? 

13. For what purpose were Paul and Barnabas sent to 
Jerusalem? 27-30. 

14. What is said of their return to Antioch? xii, 25* 

Antioch. There were sixteen cities of this name ; bat the Antioch in 
Syria is here meant. It was built by Selencus Nicator, about 300 b.c.; 
and stood on the left bank of the river Orontes about twenty miles from 
the sea. It had peculiar advantages for trade both by land and by sea, and 
became one of the chief cities of the world. At the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era it had not less than half a million inhabitants. It was surrounded 
by walls fifty feet high and fifteen feet thick. ** The streets, symmetrical 
and regular, were flanked by colonnades and decorated with statuary; and 
the main street, or Corto, built by Herod the Great, more than a league in 
length, and ornamented with four ranges of columns, formed two covered 
galleries, with a wide avenue in the midst. There were immense public 
buildings and wonderfully beautif\il statues, the noblest specimens of 
Grecian art." Its population, though gathered from every quarter, was 
chiefly composed of Greeks and Orientals, and celebrated for indulgence 
in luxury and vice. "' It is probable that no populations were ever more 
abandoned than those of Oriental Grecian cities under the Roman Empire, 
and of these cities Antioch was one of the greatest and worst. Frivolous 
amusements were daily occupations, and vice the business of life. Though 
the terrible degradation did not sink into mere ugly vulgarity, it was none 
the less terrible because surrounded by beauty of art and the infinite charm 
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of nature. It was a city of races, games, dances, processions, ffttes, de- 
baucheries, the fanaticism of the orgy, the most unhealthy superstitions, 
and the most unbridled luxury.'* 

Paul in Antioch. The gospel was first preached in Antioch by some 
of the followers of Jesus who had been driven from Jerusalem by the perse- 
cution which followed the death of Stephen. It is not mentioned that Paul 
visited this city until seven or eight years later, when Barnabas, who had 
previously gone there, went to Tarsus and summoned him to his assistance. 
Here they labored successfully for a year. They were then sent to Jeru- 
salem with a contribution for the relief of the church there which was suf- 
fering in consequence of a famine. They soon returned and, as we shall 
see in the next Lesson, set out on a journey to Cyprus and Asia Minor. 
Antioch now becomes the point from which Paul departs on his missionary 
journeys. It soon became the capital of Christianity and maintained this 
position for more than two centuries. 

The Name " Christian.** ** And the disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch.** It is certain that this name was not given them by the 
Jews, for they were accustomed to call them ** Nazarenes,'* a title sufii- 
ciently opprobrious, considering the familiar proverb that no goo4 thing 
could come out of Nazareth. Besides, ** Christ '* is but the Greek word 
for the Hebrew " Messiah,'* and the Jews never would have attached so 
sacred a name to those whom they hated so bitterly. It seems to be cer- 
tain, also, that the name did not originate with the Christians themselves. 
It occurs but three times in the New Testament; once in this historical 
allusion to its origin, and twice as a name used by enemies. In the New 
Testament the followers of Jesus are called by such names as "disciples,** 
"brethren,** "believers,** "saints.** There can be little doubt that the 
appellation was given them by the Gentile population of Antioch, and that 
it was first employed as a term of opprobrium. " The inhabitants of An- 
tioch are said to have been notorious for employing names of derision, and 
the probability is that this name was invented by the heathen of that 
city in derision of the central doctrine of the new sect, the redemption 
offered through Christ Jesus, but was accepted and made an honored 
name by the disciples.** 

Hints to Teachers. Speak of the history, situation, architecture, 
trade, and religion of Antioch. Paul as a persecutor indirectly caused 
the gospel to be preached in Antioch. Paul as an apostle afterwards made 
Antioch the centre of his labors. Jerusalem now ceases to be the capital 
of Christianity, and Antioch rises to that position. The origin of the 
name " Christian.** 

Refekences. Conybeare and Howson (Ch. IV.) ; Farrar (Ch. XVI.); 
Neander (Bk. III., Ch. II.); Renan*s "Apostles ** (Ch. XIII.) ; "Bible for 
Learners "(Vol. III., Bk.lI.,Ch. v.); " Footsteps of St. Paul*' (Ch.VL) ; 
"A Year with St. Paul '* (Sixth Sunday). For a fuller list of references 
see Lesson V. 



LESSON VIII. 

PAUL IN CYPRUS. 

Acts XIIL 1-52. 



Forth went the heralds of the cross, 

No danger made them pause ; 
They counted all the world but loss, 

For theur great Master's cause. 

GOLDEN TEXT : The ion of man eame not to be ministered unto, 
bnt to minister. — Matt. xx. 28. 



1. In what city did we leave Paul and Barnabas in the last 
Lesson? 

2. What were you told about Antioch last Sunday? 

3. Will you show on the map where Antioch was? 

4. To what island did Paul and Barnabas now sail? 
To the island of Cyprus, 

5. Will you find Cyprus on the map? 

6. What was the religion of the people of Cyprus P 
Some of them were JewSy but the most of them heathen, 

7. For what purpose did Paul and Barnabas go there? 
To preach the Christian religion. 

8. Where did they go when they had gone through the 
island of Cyprus from east to west? 

They went to the city of Perga. 

9. Will you i&nd Perga on the map? 

10. In what country was it? 

11. To what city did Paul and Barnabas next go? 
To Antioch in Pisidia, 

12. Will you point out this city on the map? 

13. What did the Jews in this city do when Paul and Bar- 
nabas had preached in the synagogue two sabbath-days? 

They drove them from the city. 
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1. What account can you give of the life of Paul thus far? 

2. Where did Paul and Barnabas go soon after their return 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, mentioned in the last Lesson? 
Acts. ziii. 4. 

3. Who went with them, and for what purpose? xii. 25 ; 
ziii. 5. 

4. What can you say of the island of Cyprus? 

5. In what city of Cyprus did they preach first? 5. 

6. When they had gone through tiie island where did they 
preach? 6. 

7. What account can you give of Paphos? 

8. What is said about their visit to this city? 6-12. 

9. What change in the apostle's name do we notice here? 

10. How is this change to be accounted for? 

11. Where did Paul and those with him go next? 13. 

12. What can you say of Perga? 

13. Who forsook Paul and Barnabas at this place? 13. 

14. To what ciiy did they go next? 14. 

15. What can you say of the country through which they 
passed? 

16. What perils does Paul at a later period in his ministry 
say he had experienced ? 2 Cor. xi. 26. 

17. Which of these perils may we feel sure beset him in go- 
ing from Perga in Pamphyha to Antioch in Pisidia? 

18. What account can you give of Antioch in Pisidia? 

19. Where did Paul preach the first sabbath he was in this 
city? 14-16. 

20. What effect did his preaching produce? 42, 43. 

21. What happened on the next sabbath? 44-51. 

Notes. Acts xiii. 4. Seleucia, This was the port of Antioch, and 
sixteen miles distant from that city. — Cyprus. This is one of the largest 
islands in the Mediterranean Sea. Its extreme length is about one hundred 
and fifty miles, and its breadth about fifty miles. In the time of Paul it 
was a Roman province. Its inhabitants were chiefly Greeks; but there 
were many Jews and a considerable number from other nations. The soil 
was very productive, and this together with the location of the island gave 
it great commercial importance. 

5. Salamit, This was the chief commercial city of Cyprus. It was on 
the eastern side of the isUtnd, a little more than a hundred miles £rom 
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Seleacia. There were many Jews here, and Paal and Barnabas preached 
in the synagogues. — And they had also John to their minister, John, 
whose surname was Mark, by which name he is better known. *' Minister *' 
is here used in the sense of" assistant" or " attendant.*' 

6. Paphos, This city was on the western side of the island, about one 
hundred miles from Salamis. It was the capital of the province, and the 
residence of the Roman pro-consul, " the deputy of the country.*' 

9. Saulf who ia also called Paul. This is the first intimation we have in 
the Book of Acts of the name Paul. In every instance before he is called 
Saul. ^' Why this change of name, and why does it take place at this 
time? The probability is that both names were borne by him from 
childhood, Saul being his Hebrew and Paul his Roman name, and that he 
from this time adopted the latter, partly to obtain the more readily the 
advantages which were afforded by his Roman citizenship, partly because 
it would better give him access to the Gentile world. The use of two 
names was common among the Jews, and may be traced through all the 
periods of Hebrew history. This explanation seems to be the most reason- 
able, and it partly explains why the change is introduced in the narrative, , 
at the time of, and in connection with, the apostle's first missionary jour- 
ney." 

13. Perga. This was a walled town of considerable size, situated on the 
river Oestrus, about seven miles from its mouth. Here the apostles landed, 
but apparently made no stay. 

14. Antioch in Pisidia, This city was directly north of Perga on the 
high table-land of Asia Minor. Though a much less important city than 
Antioch in Syria, it was the centre of much trade and had a large popu- 
lation, consisting of native Pisidians, Greeks, Romans, and Jews. The 
latter appear to have had but one synagogue, and therefore could not have 
been numerous. There are remains of the city still to be seen, consisting of 
three temples, a theatre, several churches, and an aqueduct, all of stone and 
well built In 2 Cor. xi. 26, Paul speaks of many perils to which he had been 
exposed. Apiong others are ** perils of rivers," and " perils of robbers." 
" These words express the very dangers which St Paul would be most likely 
to encounter on his journey from Perga in Pamphylia to Antioch in Pisidia." 

HiiiTS TO Teachers. The object of this portion of this series of Les- 
sons is to give an outline of the life of Paul: many things in connectioti 
with his life must of necessity be omitted. Ifi this Lesson we have not di- 
rected attention to Paul's encounter with Elymas the Sorcerer, nor to his 
address in the synagogue in Antioch. Aim to give the class a good gen- 
eral view of the great apostle's life. 

References. Conybeare and Howson (Chs. Y., VI.); Farrar (Chs. 
XIX., XX.); Neander (Bk. III., Ch. IH.); Renan's *»St Paul " (Chs. L, 
IL ) ; " Bible for Learners " (Vol. III., Bk. II., Ch. V.) ; " Footsteps of St. 
l»anl '♦ (Ch. Tir.); "A Year with St. Paul" (Sundays VH.-^.). for a 
fuller list of references see Lesson Y. 



LESSON IX. 

PAUL IN ASIA MINOR. 

Acts XIV. 1-28. 



To dutj firm, to conscience true, 

Howeyer tried and pressed. 
In God's clear sight high work we do. 

If we but do our best. 

GOLDEN TEXT : And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not nnto men. —Col. iii. 23. 



1. What did you learn about Paul and Barnabas in the last 
Lesson? 

2. Where did they go when the Jews drove them from 
Antioch in Pisidia? 

They went to the city oflconium. 

3. Will you find Iconium on the map? 

4. What did Paul and Barnabas do here? 
They went into the synagogue and preached, 

5. When some of the Jews stirred up the people against 
them what did they do? 

They left Iconium and went to the cities o/Lystra and Derbe, 

6. Will you find these cities on the map? 

7. What were most of the people of Lystra and Derbe? 
The most of them were heathen, 

8. What did the people of Lystra say when they saw and 
heard the wonderful things that Paul and Barnabas said and 
did? 

** The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men J*^ 

9. Whom did they call Paul and Barnabas? 

** They called Barnabas^ Jupiter^ and Pauly Mercurius,^^ 

10. Who were Jupiter and Mercurius? 
They were heathen gods, 

11. What did the priest of Jupiter do? 

He brought oxen and garlands^ and was going to offer sacrifice 
to Paul and Barnabas, 
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12. What did Paul and Barnabas say when they knew this? 
** We also are men of like passions toUh you, and preach unto 

you that ye should turn from these vanities unto the living God 
which made heaven and earth , and the sea, and all things that are 
therein,** 

13. What did Paul and Barnabas do soon after this? 
They returned to Antioch in Syria. 

14. Will you point oat on the map the places visited by 
them daring this joamey? 



1. What places visited by Faal and Barnabas were men- 
tioned in the last Lesson? 

2. When they left Antioch in Pisidia where did they go? 
Acts xiii. 51. 

3. What accoant can yoa give of Iconiam? 

4. What is said of Paal's visit to this city? xiv. 1-6. 

5. Where were Lystra and Derbe? 

6. What can yoa say of the people of these cities? 

7. What care is Paul said to have performed at Lystra ? 8-10. 

8. What did the people say when they saw this. ^ 11. 

9. WhatdidtheycallPaal and Barnabas? 12. 

10. What can yoa say of Japiter and Mercarius? 

11. What is related of the priest of Japiter? 13. 

12. What did Paal and Barnabas say when they heard of 
this? 14-18. 

13. What next befel Paal? 19. 

14. Where did he go with Barnabas the next day? 20. 

15. When they had preached in Derbe where did they go? 
21. 

16. What did they do in these cities ? 22, 23. 

17. Where did they go next ? 24. 

18. What did they do when they had preached in Perga? 25. 

19. What accoant can yoa give of Attalia? 

20. Where did they go from Attalia? 26. 

21. What did they do on their retam to Antioch? 27, 28. 

22. What is the joamey which they had now completed 
called? 

It is called Paul* s first missionary journey. 
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N0TB8. Acts ziv. 1. lamUm, This dty to which Paul and Barna- 
bas next went was about sixtj miles east of the Pisidian Antioch. It was 
on the great highway connecting Ephesus with the Syrian Antioch. It was 
a large and beautiful city in Paul's time, but ages after rose to much greater 
splendor and importance. ** To this day, although there are few ancient 
remains, its walls are extensive, numbering many towers, and eighty 
gates." Its modem name is Konieh. 

6. Lystra and Dtrbe, The exact site of these cities is not known. 
They were in a south*easterly direction from Iconinm, and from forty to 
sixty miles distant. The inhabitants were rude, warlike, and superstitious. 

11. TAe gods art come dovon to us in the Ukeneu of men. '^ The Greek 
and Roman gods were deified men ; it is not therefore strange that the 
people should believe, as they did, that these gods would on occasion visit 
the earth in human likeness." 

12. Jupiter . . . Mercurius, Jupiter was the greatest among the 
gods. He determined all changes in the heavens and the course of all 
earthly affairs. Mercurius was the messenger of the gods ; also the god 
of eloquence. 

13. Brought oxen and gariande. The oxen were to sacrifice, the gar- 
lands to decorate either the oxen or the apostles. — Unto the gatee. ** Not 
the gates of the city, but the door or gate leading into the court-yard of 
the house where the apostles were. Paul had finished his sermon and 
gone into the house, and knew nothing of what was going on, imtil the 
priest and the mnltitude appeared in the street." —Abbott. 

19. Stqjposing he had been dead. ** This had not been a Jewish stoning, 
conducted with fatal deliberateness, but a sudden riot, in which the mode 
of attack may have been due to accident. Paul, liable at all times to the 
swoons which accompany nervous organizations, had been stunned, but 
not killed." — Farrar. 

References. — Conybeare and Hewson (Gh. YL) ; Farrar (Ch. XXI. ) ; 
Renan's "St. Paul" (Ch. II.); "Bible for LearnerB"(VoL III.,Bk.n., 
Ch. v.); •* Footsteps of St. Paul" (Ch. VII.); "A Year with St Paul" 
(Sundays XII.-XIY.). For a fuller Ust of references see Lesson Y. 
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Sunday-School Lessons 
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LESSON X. 

THE CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM. 

Acts XV. 1-34 ; Gal. H. 1-10. 



Dare to do right I dare to be tme ! 
You have a work that no other can do I 
Do it 80 bravely, so kindly, so well, 
Angels will hasten the story to tell. 

GOLDEN TEXT : Enter not into the path of the wieked, sad go 
not in the way of evil men. — Prov. iv. 14. 



1. What can yon tell about the journey of Paul and Bar- 
nabas to Cyprus and Asia Minor? 

2. What is this journey called ? 

It is called Paxd^s first missionary journey. 
8. Where did we leave Paul and Barnabas in the last 
Lesson? 

4. Who now came to Antioch from Jerusalem? 

Men who taught that Christians must obey all the laws of the 
Jews if they would he saved, 

5. What did Paul think about this V 

He thought that many of the Jewish laws need not he obeyed by 
Christians, 

6. What did he do when he found that men from Jerusalem 
were teaching contrary to what he had taught? 

He went to Jerusalem to see about it. 

7. Who went with him ? 
Barnabas and Titus. 

8. Which of the apostles did he see at Jerusalem? 
Peter y James^ and John. 
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9. What question did he discuss with them? 

The question whether Christians ought to obey aU the Jewish 
laws. 

10. Was this question settled, so that there was no fur- 
ther dispute about it? 

It was not ; but it was agreed that Paul and Barnabas should 
preach to the Oentiles, and the other apostles to the Jews. 

11. Where did Paul and Barnabas go when they left Jeru- 
salem? 

They went back to Antioch and preached there. 



1. Will you give a brief account of Paul's first missionary 
journey? 

2. Who accompanied him throughout this journey? 

3. What occurred some time after their return to Antioch? 
Acts XV. 1. 

4. What were the views of the twelve apostles concerning 
the observance of the Jewish laws by Christians? 

5. What was PauPs view of this subject? 

6. What two parties, then, naturally arose in the apostolic 
church? 

7. Where did Paul and Barnabas now go, and for what 
purpose? 2. 

8. What account does Paul give of this visit to Jerusalem ? 
Gal. ii. 1-10. 

9. What account of it is given in Acts xv. 1-31? 

10. In what do the two accounts agree, and in what do they 
differ? 

11. Which must be regarded as the more reliable? 

12. In what way do some attempt to reconcile them? 

13. What evidence is afforded by Gal. ii. 11-16 that the 
question in dispute was not permanently settled at this time? 

14. What other evidence is there to this effect ? 

15. Who, according to both accounts, gained an important 
victory at this time? , 

Review of Paul's First Missionart Journet. We have seen that 
after Paul and Barnabas had preached a year in. Antioch, they went 
down to Seleucia, and from thence sailed to Salamis, an important seaport 
on the east of the island of Cyprus. After preaching here in the Jewish 
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synagogues, they went across the island to Paphos, on its western side. 
This was the capital of the province of Cyprus, and the residence of Ser- 
gius Paulus, the Roman pro-consul, who in consequence of Paul's preach- 
ing became a believer in the Christian religion. From Paphos the two 
missionaries sailed north, to Perga in Pamphylia. From this place they 
travelled still further north, to Antioch in Pisidia, where they preached in 
the synagogue two Sabbath-days. Being driven from Anti6ch by the 
JewJ>, they went in an easterly direction to Iconium, — another important 
city in the interior of Asia Minor. Here they preached in the synagogue, and 
many, both Jews and Gentiles, believed. It was not long, however, before 
they found that there was a plan laid to stone them, and they left the city, 
and went to Lystra, a city of Lycaonia. Here the rude, idolatrous inhab- 
itants thought that the two apostles were gods from heaven, and called 
Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury. They prepared to sacrifice to them, 
and would have done so had not the apostles entreated them to desist, 
and told them that they were only men, who had come to persuade them 
to turn from dumb idols to the living God. Jews now came from Iconium 
and turned these people against Paul and Barnabas, and induced them to 
stone them. Paul was dragged out of the city for dead. It was not long, 
however, before he revived, and the next day he went with Barnabas to 
Derbe, another city of Lycaonia. From Derbe they returned through 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch to Perga. From Perga they went to Attalia, 
and from Attalia to Antioch in Syria. Paul's first missionary journey 
was now finished. 

The Conference at Jerusalem. After Paul had remained a while in 
Antioch, trouble arose in the church which led him to go to Jerusalem. 
That the occasion for this visit may be understood, it is necessary to keep 
in mind that the twelve apostles held that Gentiles who became Christians 
must be circumcised and observe the whole Mosaic code, ceremonial aa 
well as moral. Paul, oh the other hand, maintained that Gentiles who be- 
came Christians need not be circumcised, and that no Christian need con« 
form to any ceremonial law of Judaism. He had preached this at Antioch, 
and persuaded his converts of its truth. A report of his preaching reached 
Jerusalem, and delegates were sent to Antioch to tell PauPs converts that 
they must be circumcised if they would be saved. Paul now went to Jeru- 
salem, taking with him Barnabas and Titus, and a conference was held of 
which we have two accounts, one in Acts xv. 1-31, and the other in Gal. 
ii. 1-10. These two accounts it is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile. 
The only way of reconciling them is by saying that a private conference 
was first held between Paul and Barnabas on one side, and Peter, Jamea, 
and John on the other; and that Paul and Barnabas so far persuaded the 
other three, that at a public meeting afterwards held Peter and James ad- 
vocated essentially what Paul contended for. However this may be, it is 
certain that they did not long remain in this state of mind. The contest 
between Paul aud the Judai&icg Chriatians soon broke out anew, and was 
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long and fierce. Paul gained an important point in the conference at Jem- 
salem, in that he received the right hand of fellowship from the leaders in 
the church there, and the concession that he and Barnabas should go unto 
the heathen, and they unto the Jews; but his epistles show that this was 
far from being the end of controversy between himself and his opponents. 
The six verses that follow bis account of this conference (Gal. ii. 11-16) 
show conclusively that James by no means relinquished permanently his 
Judaizing notions, and that Peter afterwards went to Antioch, and con> 
ducted in so inconsistent a manner in regard to eating with Gentiles, that 
Paul " withstood him to the face because he was to be blamed." 

**It is easy to understand," says Farrar, ** in what a flame of fire Paul 
must often have stood up to urge these questions during the passionate de- 
bates which immediately arose. It may be imagined with what eager 
interest the Gentile proselytes would await the result of a controversy 
which was to decide whether it was enough that they should bring forth 
the fruits of the Spirit, — love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance, — or whether they must stick up mezu- 
zdth in their houses, and submit to concision, and abstain from the free 
purchases of the market, and not touch perfectly harmless kinds of food, 
and petrify one day out of every seven with a rigidity of small and con- 
ventiunalized observances. To ns it may seem amazing that the utterances 
of the pi-ophets were not sufficient to show that the essence of religion is 
faith^ not outward service ; and that, so far from requiring petty accuracies 
of posture and dress and food, what the Lord requires of us is that we 
should do justice, and love mercy, and walk humbly with our God. But 
the Judaizers had tradition, authority, and the Pentateuch on their side; 
and the paralysis of custom rendered many Jewish converts incapable of 
resisting conclusions which yet they felt to be false. . . . From this immi- 
nent peril of absorption in exclusive ritual one man saved the church, 
and that man was Paul. With all the force of his argument, with all 
the weight of his authority, he affirmed and insisted that the Gentile 
converts should remain in the free conditions under which they had 
first accepted the faith of Christ." 

Hints to Teachers. At the beginning of each Lesson a few minutes 
should be spent in review of some part of the ground gone over in preced- 
ing Lessons. The main subject of this Lesson is the conference, or, as it is 
nsnally called, the council, at Jerusalem. It should be impressed on the 
mind of every pupil that the twelve held that the whole ceremonial law of 
Judaism must be observed by Christians, while Paul held that it need not 
be observed by them, and must not be required of them. 

References. Conybeare and Howsou (Ch. VII.) ; Farrar (Ch. XXH.) ; 
Kenan's " St. Paul " (Ch. III.) ; " Bible for Learnere " (Vol. IIL, Ch. VI.); 
•* Footsteps of St. Paul" (Ch. VIIL); "A Year with St. Paul" (Sundays 
XV.-XVIL). For a fuller list of references, see Lesson V. 



LESSON XL 
PAUL AT PHILIPPI. 
Acts. XV. 35 -XVI. 40. 



No act falls fruitless ; none can tell 

How vast its power may be, 
Kor what results enfolded dwell 

Within it silently. 

OOLBEN TEXT : Whatsoever tMngs are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are Inst, whatsoever things are 
pore, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.— Phil. iv. 8. 



1. What did you learn about Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. After he had returned to Antioch and spent some time 
there, where did he goV 

He went through Syria and Cilicia preaching. 

3. Will you point out Syria and Cilicia on the map? 

4. Who went with Paul on this journey ? 
SUcts, who had come from Jerusalem with him, 

5. Where did they go after they had preached in Syria and 
Cilicia? 

They went to the cities of Derbe and Lystra, 

6. Had Paul been in these cities before? 

7. Who joined Paul and Silas at Lystra? 
A young man named Timothy, 

8. Where did they next go? 

They went throughovi Phrygia and Galatia. 

9. Will you find Phrygia and Galatia on the map? 

10. Where did they go when they left this region? 
They went to the city of Troas in Mysia. 

11. Will you show on the map where Troas was? 

12. Where did they go from Troas? 
They went to the city of Philippi. 

13. Will you find Philippi on the map, and tell in what 
part of the world it was? 

14. For what purpose did Paul visit all these places? 
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1. What did you learn in the last Lesson about a visit of 
Panl and Barnabas to Jerusalem? 

2. What is said of Paul on his return to Antioch? Acts 
XV. 35. 

3. What occurred when he proposed to Barnabas that they 
should revisit the places where they already had preached? 
86-40. 

4. Where did Paul and Silas now go? 41. 

5. Where did they go on leaving Cilicia? xvi. 1. 

6. What have you already learned about these places? 

7. Who now joined Paul and Silas? 1-3. 

8. Wheredid they next go? 6. 

9. What account can you give of Phrygia and Galatia? 

10. What letter did Paul afterwards send to the churches in 
Galatia? 

11. Where did Paul and his companions go next ? 7, 8. 

12. Where was Troas? 

13. What vision had Paul at this place? 9. 

14. What account can you give of Macedonia? 

15. What change in the style of the narrative begins at 
verse 10? 

16. On leaving Troas where did Paul and his companions 
go? 11. 

17. What can you say of Samothracia and Neapolis? 

18. Where did they go from Neapolis? 12. 

19. What account can you give of Philippi? 

20. What is related of a woman named Lydia? 13-15. 

21. What is related of a certain damsel? 16-18. 

22. What account is given of the imprisonment of Paul and 
Silas? 19-24. 

23. What account have we of their release? 25-40. 

24. What letter did Paul afterwards send to the Christians 
in Philippi? 

Notes. Acts xv. 36. And see how they do. Paul had reference mainly 
to their spiritual condition. He wanted to see what progress they were 
making in faith, hope, and love. 

39. The conttntion was so sharp. *^ Barnabas insisted on his puipose, 
Paul on his view of the merits of the case ; and, as neither would yield, 
they parted. Some writers lay all the blame on Barnabas, in spite of the 
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imfMirtiality of the text. There was heat evidently on both sides. . . . 
It deserves to be remarked that this variance did not estrange these 
brethren from their work, or occasion any permanent diminution of their 
regard for each other.'* — Hackett. 

40. Silas. He had come with Paul from Jerusalem (xv. 22). He is 
always called Silad in the Acts and Silvanus in Paul's Epistles. He was 
with Paul during the greater part of his second missionary journey. 

41. Syria and Cilicia, It is not known how many or what churches 
there were in Syria and Cilicia at this time, but most of them probably had 
been founded by Paul some years before. That there was a church at Tai> 
sus, and that Paul now visited it, is extremely probable. 

xvi. 1. Derbe and Lystra. Paul had visited these cities on his first 
missionary journey. He then reached them by a long, circuitous route; 
now by a much shorter one, going no doubt through the narrow gorge in 
the Taurus Mountains known as the Cilician gates. — Timotkeus, The 
Latiu for Timothy. His father's name is unknown. His mother's name 
was Eunice, and his grandmother's, Lois. His father was a Greek and a 
heathen. Had he been a proselyte his son would have been circumcised. 
His mother was a Jewess by birth and education, but became a Christian 
before this second visit of Paul to Lystra, probably during his first visit. 

3. Circumcised him. At Jerusalem, a short time before, Paul had refused 
to allow Titus to be circumcised (Gal. ii. 3); now, according to the Acts, 
he himself circumcised Timothy. Some think this statement incorrect; 
others regard the conduct of Paul inconsistent; while a much greater dum- 
ber believe that different circumstances justified the different conduct of 
Paul in the two cases. In one instance the rite was insisted on as essential, 
and Paul refused to yield ; in the other, it seemed to him the easiest way 
to prevent cavilling on the part of the Jews against one who was to accom- 
pany him in his labors, and he accommodated himself to their prejudices. 

6. Phrygia. ** Perhaps there is no geographical term in the New Test- 
ament which is less capable of exact definition. Many maps convey the 
impression that it was co-ordinate with such terms as Bithynia, Cilicia, or 
' Galatia. But, in fact, there was no Roman province of Phrygia till con- 
siderably af^er the first establishment of Christianity in Asia Minor. The 
word was rather ethnological than political, and denoted in a vague man- 
ner the western part of the central region of that peninsula. By Phrygia 
we must understand an extensive district, which contributed portions to 
several Roman provinces, and varying portions at different times. As to 
its physical characteristics, it was generally a table-land, but with consid- 
erable variety of appearance and soil. Several towns mentioned in the 
New Testament were Phrygian towns,— such, for instance, as Iconium and 
Colosse; but it is better to class them with the provinces to which they 
politically belonged. All over the district the Jews were probabl}*^ numer- 
ous." — And the region of Galatia. *'The Roman province of Galatia 
may be roughly described as the central region of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. It would be difficult to define its exact limits. In fact they were 
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frequently changing. At one time there is no doubt that this province 
contained Pisidia and Lycaonia, and therefore those towns of Antioch, 
Iconiuro, Lystra, and Derbe, which are conspicuous in the narrative of 
8t PauVs travels. But the characteristic part of Galatia lay northward 
from those districts." Here Paul founded churches while on his second 
missionary journey, and to these churches he afterwards sent his Epistle to 
the Ga'atians. — Ana. Not the continent of that name, nor the peninsula 
of Asia Minor, but a Roman province in the western part of Asia Minor, 
of which Ephesus was the capital. 

7. Mytia, A province in the north-west of Asia Minor. — Aitayed. At- 
tempted.— BtVAynta. A province north-east of Mysia. — But the Spirit 
tuffered them not, ** The Spirit of Jesus." — Revised Translation. 

8. And they passing by JJysia. They passed by Mysia, so far as preach- 
ing was concerned, but passed through it to reach Troas. — Troas. This 
was the name of a small maritime district of Mysia, and Alexandria 
Troas was the name of a city in this district near the site of ancient Troy. 
The city, not the district, is referred to here. 

9. Macedonia, This, in the time of Paul, was a large Roman province 
in the south-east of Europe. 

10. We. The writer now for the first time employs the first person 
plural in direct narrative. Many suppose that Luke was the author of the 
Acts, and that he joined Paul for the first time at Troas and was with him 
most of the time afterwards. Others are of the opinion that Luke was 
not the author of the Acts, and that the author was not with Paul during 
any part of bis travels, but that in compiling the book he made use of 
notes taken by one of Paul's companions, and allowed the '*we'* to 
remain unchanged. 

11. Samoihracia. An island in the JEge&n Sea, thirty-eight miles from 
the coast of Thrace, and about midway between Troas and Neapolis. It 
is of an oval shape, eight miles long and six broad, and remarkable for its 
extreme elevation, rising 5,240 feet above the level of the sea. It is without 
good harbors, but affords good anchorage. — Ntapolu. This was the sea- 
port of Philippi, ten miles distant from it. 

Hints to Teachers. This Lesson is very interesting from a geographi- 
cal point of view, and should be studied with the aid of a good map. 
Since the chief object of this portion of this Series of lessons is to give a 
general view of Paul's travels, many incidents are passed over with only 
cursory notice. 

References. Conybeare and Howson (Chs. VIII., IX.); Farrar (Chs. 
XXIV., XXV.); Kenan's *'St. Paul " (Chs. V., VL); " Bible for Learners" 
(Vol. III., Ch. VIL); "Footsteps of St. Paul" (Chs. IX., X.); ** A Year 
with St. Paul "(Sundays XVIII.-XXI.) For a fuller list of references, 
see Lesson V. 



LESSON XII. 

PAUL AT THESSALONICA AND BEREA. 

Acts XVII. 1-15. 



Life is ours for faithful labor 
Of the )iand or of the thought; 

Every hour and every moment 
Is with living meaning fraught. ' 

Waking every morn to duty, 

Ere its hours shall pass away, 
Let some act of love or service, 

Mark it an a holy day. 

OOLBEK TEXT : He that is faithful in that which is least, is faith- 
ful also in much ; and he that is unjust in the least is unjust also in 
much. — Luke xvi. 10. 

1. What did you learn about Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. Where did he go when he left Philippi? 
He went to the city of Thessalonica. 

3. Will you find this city on the map? 

4. What was the effect of Paul's preaching here? 
It led many to become Christians, 

5. What did some of the Jews in Thessalonica do ? 

They gathered a company of had men and made a great deal 
of trouble in the city. 

6. Where did Paul go when he found that they meant to 
do him harm? 

He went to the city of Berea. 

7. Will you point out Berea on the map? 

8. What did Paul do in Berea ? 

He preached ax he had done in Thessalonica and other places, 

9. What is said of the Jews in Berea? 

** These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures daily, whether those things were «o." 
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10. What did the Jews in Thessalonica do, when they heard 
that Paul was preaching in Berea? 

They came and stirred up the people against him, 

11. Where did he then go? 
He went to Athens. 

, 12. Will you find Athens on the map and tell in what 
country it was? 



1. Will you give an account of Paul's second missionary 
journey as far as we traced it in the last Lesson? 

2. Where did Paul go on leaving Philippi? xvii. 1. 

3. What account can you give of Thessalonica? 

4. What was the substance of his preaching to the Jews 
here? xvii. 2, 3. 

5. What effect had his preaching? 4. 

6. What account have we of a disturbance created by some 
of the Jews? 5-9. 

7. Where did Paul and Silas now go? 10. 

8. What letters did Paul afterwards write to the Thessa- 
lonians? 

9. How does he say that they received the gospel? 1 Thess. 
i. 6, 7. 

10. How does he speak of them in 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20? 

11. How did he employ the time not occupied in preaching? 
1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8. 

12. Who contributed to his support while here? Phil. iv. 
15-17. 

13. What account can you give of Berea? 

14. What is said of the Jews in Berea? 11, 12. 

15. \^'hat did the Thessalonian Jews do when they heard 
that Paul was preaching in Berea? 13. 

16. Where did Paul then go? 14, 15. 

Notes. Acta xvii. 1. Amphipolis, This was the capital of the eai>tem 
province of Macedonia. It had great facilities for trade, both by sea and land. 
It wras called Amphipolis — which means "around the city " — because 
the river Strymon flowed nearly around it. — ApolUmia. This was a less 
important place than Amphipolis. It does not appear that Paul preached 
in either of these cities. — Thessalonica, This was a beautiful city, one 
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hundred miles west of Philippi, situated on the slope of a hill at the north- 
ern end of the Thermaic Gulf, now called the Gulf of Salonica. Its original 
name was Therma; but Cassander afterwards called it Thessalonica, in 
honor of his wife, who received this name from her father Philip, on ac- 
count of a victory gained by him over the Theseaiians on the day of her 
birth. Its population consisted of Romans, Greeks, and Jews. It is now, 
as it was in the time of Paul, nn important commercial city. It has about 
70,000 inhabitants, one half of whom are Jews : its modern name is Sa- 
lonica. 

5. Certain ievjd fellows of the baser sort. "Bad men of the idlers in 
the market place." — Noyes. " Certain vile fellows of the rabble.'* — Re- 
vised Translation. The Jews out of Judea had but little power. It was 
necessary that they should get some of the native inhabitants to join them. 
They succeeded in getting only loungers about the market; but these 
answered their purpose. 

7. These all. Paul, Silas, and their followers. — Do contrary to ihe 
decrees of Casar, The Jews were careful to make an accusation that 
would receive the attention of the rulers and excite their suspicion. — Say- 
ing that there is another king^ one Jems. *' It is not improbable that the 
title * Lord,* so frequently given by Christians to their great Master, may 
have given occasion to such a charge. It would also appear from the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians that Paul, when at Thessalonica, dwelt much 
upon the kingdom of Christ and his second coming as judge of the world; 
hence certain expressions of his might be perverted, as if he taught that 
Jesus was an earthly monarch." — Gloag. 

10. And immediately the brethren sent away Paul and Silas. At the 
time Paul left the city it was his intention to return soon (1 Thess. ii. 18). 
He was prevented, however, by subsequent events, and sent Timothy in 
his stead (1 Thess. iii. 2). While here he twice received supplies from 
the church at Philippi (Phil. iv. 15, 16). He also labored with his own 
hands that he might not be dependent on the Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii. 9 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 8). — Berea. This does not appear to have been a large or 
in any way important city. Christianity had a favorable reception here 
at first; but we have no means of knowing its subsequent fate. The city 
is now called Verria, and contains about 20,000 inhabitants. 

14. To go as it were to the sea. *' To go as far as the sea.** — Revised 
Translation. They went to the coast, no doubt to Dium, a port only 
seventeen miles distant, and thence to Athens. It is almost certain that 
they went by water, for this would be easier, quicker, cheaper, and safer 
than a journey of two hundred and fifty miles by land. 

References. Conybeare and Howson (Ch. IX.) ; Farrar (Ch. XXVII.); 
Renan's '*St. Paul*' (Ch. VI.); "Bible for Learners" (Vol. IIL, Ch. 
VIL); "Footsteps of St. Paul*' (Ch. XL); *» A Year with St. Paul" 
(Sundays XXII., XXIIL). For a fuller list of references, see Lesson V. 



LESSON XIIL 
PAUL AT ATHENi 
Acts XVII. 16-34. 



Thou arf, O God, the life and light 
Of all th's wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee. 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine. 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 

OOLBEH TEXT : Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom 
hast thon made them all : the earth is full of thy riches. — Ps. civ. 
24. 



1. What did you learn about Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. What did he see when he reached Athens? 
That the city was full of idols, 

3. What is an idol? 

Anything that people worship instead of the true God, 

4. What were most of the idols in Athens ? 
Statues that looked like men and women, 

5. What did Paul do when he saw that the people of Athens' 
worshipped these idols? 

He told them about the true God, 

6. What did he say God made? 
The world and all things in it. 

7. What did he say he gives to all? 
Life^ and breathy and all things. 

8. Where did he say God dwells? 
Not far from every one of us, 

9. What did he say some of the Greek poets said of God ? 
That we are his offspring. , 

10. What did they mean by this ? 
That we are God^s children. 

11. What did he say God commanded all men to do? 
To repent. 
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1. Will you give an account of Paul's second missionary 
journey so far as we have followed it? 

2. What account can you give of Athens? 

3. How did the apostle feel when he entered the city and 
found it full of idols? 16. 

4. What did he do in the synagogue and in the market- 
place? 17. 

5. What philosophers encountered him? 18. 

6. What account can you give of the Epicureans and Stoics P 

7. What did some say of Paul, and why? 18. 

8. To what place was he led from the Agora, or market- 
place? 19. 

9. What can you say of the Areopagus? 

10. What address did Paul deliver here? 22-31. 

11. What phrase is it prohahle he used instead of '* too 
superstitious "? 

12. What is meant hy ** devotions ** in verse 23? 

13. What probably was the origin of altars * * to the unknown 
God"? 

14. What word would be better than "worshipped" in 
verse 2.5? 

15. What would be better than " winked at " in verse 30? 

16. What may we gather from this address concerning 
Paul's ideas of God? 

17. What may we gather from it concerning his views of 
man? 

18. How does this address resemble the one made by him at 
Lystra? xiv. 13-17. 

Notes, xvil. 16. Athens, This celebrated citv was situated in the 
plain of Attica, about live miles from the ^gean Sea, and surrounded hy 
walls nbout seven and one-half miles in length. Its most prominent object 
was the Acropolis, a hill or rather a craggy rock, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, with a flat summit about one thousand feet from east to west, and five 
hundred feet from north to south. On this summit were three temples of un- 
surpassed symmetry and beauty. Among other notable objects with which 
the city abounded were the Areopagus, the Agora, the Pnyx, the Museum| 
the Ceremicus, and the Temple of Theseus. But the wealth of art in the 
city was inferior to the wealth of mind. Here for ages hud been the home 
of famous patriots, statesmen, philosophers, orators, poets, sculptors, and 
painters. Its schools were resorted to from all parts of the world. It was 
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the world's most celebrated seat of learning and refinement. — BU tpirU 
tons stin-ed in him when he taw the city wholly yiven to idolati'y. ** His 
spirit was provoked within him, as he beheld the city full of idols/* — 
Revised Translation. *'A person could hardly take his position at any 
point in ancient Athens, where the eye did not range over temples, altars, 
and statues of the gods, almost without number." 

17. In. the market. The Agora or forum. This was not simply a place 
where* provisions were sold, nor was it exclusively, or even chiefly, a place 
for trade of any kind. It was not a single building, but a great square with 
its surromnding buildings and neighboring streets. Here the Athenians 
came not only to buy and sell every conceivable article of traffic, but also 
to tell and hear the news; to converse and walk with friends; to hold ar- 
guments on all sorts of subjects, and even to worship. Here, as in every 
other part of the city, were temples, altars, and statues of the gods. The 
market, then, was not an undignified or ill-chosen place for preaching or 
debating religious subjects. It was precisely adapted to PauVs purpose; 
for here he could gain the ear of all classes as nowhere else in the city. 

18. The Efncurean$. This sect of philosophers was so named from 
Epicurus, who lived about three centuries before Christ. They denied that 
God was the creator of the world, and that he exercises a providential care 
over the affairs of men. They also denii d the immortality of the soul. 
They held that pleasure is the highest good, and that virtue is to be prac- 
tised only because it contributes to pleasure. By pleasure, however, Epi- 
curus did not mean merely the gratification of the senses, although many 
of his followers in a large measure gave themselves up to this. The Epi- 
cureans were materialists in the strictest sense of the word. They held that 
the world was formed by an accidental concourse of atoms ; that the gods, 
if they existed, exercised no active influence on it; that the universe whs 
a great accident, and sufiSciently explained itself without reference to a 
higher power. — The Stoics. This sect of philosophers was so called from 
the atoa, or porch, where Zeno, the founder of the sect, was accustomed to 
teach. He, like Epicurus, lived about three hundred years before Christ 
His philosophy was in some respects more spiritual and rational ; for he 
extolled virtue, and urged the importance of becoming independent of the 
ordinary sources of enjoyment and suffering. He held that God was gov- 
erned by fate, and extended no providential care to men. The Stoics were 
Pantheists: they held that God was the organizer of matter, not the creator 
of it; he existed in it, but not independently of it. Most of them believed 
that at death the soul is re-absorbed into the Deit}'. Such were the views 
of two sects of philosophers which Paul met in Athens. It will be seen 
how inferior were their views to those set forth by him in his address, and 
how well adapted that address was to those who heard it. — He teemetk to 
be a setter forth of strange gods, ^ome of his hearers thought that he 
preached Jesus and the resurrection as a new god and goddess worthy of 
their adoration. 

19. And they took him. Not by force or against his will. The act was 
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friendly, rather than unfriendly. — And brought him unto Arfopagus, 
**The Areopagus/' — Revised Translation. This was the name of Mars* 
Hill, — a rocky eminence a little to the west of the Acropolis, — and also of 
a celebrated Athenian court which sat here. It is probable that many 
members of this court were present when Paul was brought to this spot. 
He was not brought here, however, to answer any charge against him, 
such as that of subverting the established worship. The hill was ascended 
by steps from the Agora, and on its top were seats for members of the court. 
The steps and seats cut in the limestone rock are still to be seen. 

22. / perceive that in all things ye are too supei-stittous. This transla- 
tion does not convey the apostle's meaning. Nothing is more improbable 
than that he began so candid an address as the one that follows in such a 
way. Conybeare and Howson render his words: "All things which I 
behold bear witness to your carefulness in religion." Hackett: **In every 
respect I see that you are more religious [than others]." Levrin: "I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are devout to excess." Noyes : ** In all things I 
perceive that ye are very devout." Revised Translation: "In all things 
I pereeive that ye are somewhat superstitious." American Committee on 
the Revised Translation: *'In all things I perceive that ye are very 
religious." 

23. For as I passed by I beheld your devotions. " For as I passed 
along I beheld the objects of your worship." — Revised Translation. — To 
the unknovm God. *' To an unknown God." — Revised Translation. There 
were several altars in the cit}"^ to "unknown gods" and there may have 
been more than one to "an [or the] unknown God." **The precise his- 
torical origin of the altars at Athens bearing this inscription has been dis- 
puted. The conjectures are various. One is that they were very sncient, 
and that it was at length forgotten to whom they had been originally built ; 
and that the words in . question were placed on them at a later period, to 
apprise the people that it was unknown to what god^ they belonged. If 
that were their character it is not easy to see what proper point of con- 
nection the apostle could have found for his remark with such a relic of 
sheer idolatry. Another is that in some time or times of public calamity, 
the Athenians, not knowing what god they had offended, — whether 
Minerva, or Jupiter, or Mars, — erected these altars so as to be sure of 
propitiating the right one. The same objection may be made as before, 
since their ignorance in this case relates merely to the identity of tlie god 
whom they would conciliate, and involves no recognition of any power 
additional to their heathen deities. The most rational explanation is 
unquestionably that of those who suppose these altars to have had their 
origin in a feeling of uncertainty inherent, after all, in the minds of the 
heathen, whether their acknowledgment of the superior powers was 
sufficientl}' full and comprehensive ; in the distinct consciousness of 
the limitation and imperfection of their religious views, and their con- 
sequent desire to avoid the danger of any still unacknowledged god 
who might be unknown to them. That no deit}*^ might punish them for 
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neglecting his worship, or remain nninyoked in asking for blessings, they 
not only erected altars to all the gods named or known among them, but, 
distrustful still lest they might not comprehend fully the extent of their 
subjection and dependence, they erected them also to any other god or 
power that might exist, Ithough as yet unrevealed to them. . . . Under 
these circumstances the allusion to one of these altars by the apbstle would 
be equivalent to his saying to the Athenians thus : * You are correct in 
acknowledging a divine existence beyond any which the ordinary rites of 
your worship recognize ; there is such an existence. You are correct in 
confessing tliat this Being is unknown to you ; you have no just conception 
of his nature and perfections.' ** — Hackett. 

25. Neither i» worddpptd by men*8 hands. Not worshipped, but served, 
is the correct translation. He needs no offerings of food and drink, such 
as the heathen are accustomed to make to their gods, but is independent 
of his creatures. 

26. And hath made of one blood all nations. Having asserted the 
unity of God, Paul proceeds to assert the unity of the human race. 

28. For in him toe live and move and have our being. This is not an 
assertion of Pantheism, but quite the reverse. The doctrine of Pantheism 
is that God is all and all is God ; the doctrine of Paul is that God is in all, 
and all is dependent upon Gc»d. — As certain also of your own poets have 
said. The exact words used by Paul are found in a poem by Aretus. 
Nearly the same language is found in a sublime hymn to Jupiter by 
Cleanthes. 

30. And the times of this ignorance God winked at, ** Overlooked.** 
— Revised Translation. Those who, not knowing the true God, wor- 
shipped idols, were not condemned for it. 

31. Because he hath appointed a day. The word *'day **in the Scrip- 
tures often means a time or period, and we may suppose that such is its 
meaning here. God has appointed a time for the righteous judgment of the 
world ; therefore all should turn to him, is PauPs argument. 

33. So Paul departed from among them. His success in Athens so far 
as the vi.'^ib'e fruit of his labors is concerned, was small. We hear of no 
church founded there, and of only a few converts made. He seems to have 
left abruptly, after a short stay ; and we do not learn that he ever visited 
the city again. 

References. Conybeare and Howson (Ch. X.) ; Farrar (Ch. XVH.) ; 
R^nans "St. Paul" (Ch. VII.) ; "Bible for Learners" (Vol. III., Ch. 
VII.) ; "Footsteps of St. Paul" (Ch. XII.) ; "A Year with St. Paul'* 
(Sundays XXV., XXVI.) ; Clarke's "Ten Great Religions" (The chap- 
ter on "The Gods of Greece"); Robertson's Sermons (First Series, the 
Sermon on *' The Grecian "). Smith's " Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
GeogrHphy " contains a very full description of Athens, and all histories 
of Philosophy accounts of the Epicureans and Stoics. 

PvJbiiihed by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society^ 7 Tremont Place, 

Boston. Price, $2.00 a hundred. 
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Sunday-School Lessons. 



T»ntt^8«i... DECEMBER, i88i. jov^z^^l 



LESSON XIV. 

PAUL AT CORINTH. 

Acts XVin. 1-22. 



Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of him whose holy work was doing good ; 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father's temple. 
Each loTing life a psalm of gratitude. 

pOLDlES TEXT : [Jesus said] I seek not mine own will, Imt the 
will of the Father which hath sent me. ~ John v. 30. 



1. What did you learn in the last Lesson about Paul at 
Athens? 

2. When he left Athens, where did he go? 
He went to Corinth. 

3. Will you find Corinth on the map? 

4. How long did he remain in Corinth? 
More than a year and a half, 

5. At what trade did he work? 
At the tent-maker*8 trade, 

6. How did it happen that he had a trade? 

7. What effect had his preaching at Corinth? 
It led many to believe the Christian religion. 

8. What did the Jews do when Paul had been in Corinth a 
while? 

They rose up against him, and brought him before OalliOf the 
Roman pro-consul. 

9. What did Gallio say to them? 

That he would have nothing to do with the maUer. 
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10. What letters did Paal write daring this visit to Corinth ? 
The First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians, 

11. Where did he go when he left Corinth? 
He went to Jerusalem. 

12. When he left Jerusalem, where did he go? 
To Antioch in Syria. 

13. What is the journey which he had made since he was 
last in Antioch called ? 

It is called his second missionary Journey, 

14. Will you trace this journey on the map, and tell what 
cities he visited while making it? 



1. Where did Paul go when he left Athens? Acts xviii. 1. 

2. What account can you give of Corinth? 

3. With whom did Paul Uve while here, and at what trade 
did he work? 2,3. 

4. What former companions. joined him? 5. 

5. What effect had his preaching? 8. 

6. How long did he remain in Corinth? 11, 18. 

7. What is related of Gallio and the Jews? 12-17. 

8. What country is meant by ** Achaia "? 

9. What is known of Gallio besides what is here related? 

10. What Epistles did Paul write during this visit to 
Corinth? 

11. What interesting fact can you mention concerning 
these Epistles? 

12. For what country did he sail when he left Corinth? 18. 

13. Who went with him as far as Ephesus? 18, 19. 

14. Where did he go from Ephesus? 21. 

15. From Jerusalem where did he go? 22. 

16. Will you give a brief account of his travels since he was 
in Antioch before ? 

17. What are these travels called? 

18. Will you trace this journey on the map? 

19. How long a time did this journey probably occupy, 
and during what years is it probable that it was made? 

Notes. Acts xviii. 1. Corinth. This, in the time of Paul, was the 
capital of the province of Achaia, and its largest city. It was forty-five 
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miles from Athens ; and a journey from one city to the other could easily 
be made in two days by laud, or, with a fair wind, in four or five hours by 
water, it was situated on the celebrated Isthmus which connects the 
southern peninsula of Greece — then called the Peloponnesus, nowMorea — 
with the northern portion of that country. The Isthmus was but six miles 
wide in its narrowest part, and was called *^ the bridge of the sea," and 
" the gate of the Peloponnesus." All the land travel and traffic between 
northern and southern Greece of necessity passed through it. This of 
itself would have made Corinth a city of some importance; but more than 
this, it had two harbors, — Cenchrea, eight miles distant, on the Saronic 
Gulf; and Lecheum, less than two miles distant, on the Corinthian Gulf. 
The former of these opened to it the treasures of the East, and the latter 
those of the West. On account of the danger of sailing around the south- 
ern point of Greece, the greater part of the commerce between the Ionian and 
^gean seas was conveyed across the Isthmus and through Corinth, The 
city was one of great importance in a military point of view. The Isthmus 
formed the only line of march for an invading or retreating army ; and, 
on account of its narrowness, was strongly fortified. Souih of the city, 
and enclosed within its walls, was the Acrocorinthus, — a mountain rising 
almost perpendicularly to the height of two thousand feet, and forming an 
almost impregnable citadel. While the city became one of great wealth 
and prosperity, it also became one of fashion, luxury, and vice. Here 
merchants amassed fortunes; here sailors squandered their wages; here 
adventurers of every kind took up a temporary or permanent abode. 
Venus, the goddess of love, was the chief object of worship, and the pre- 
vailing religion was extremely debasing. As we should naturally suppose, 
there was a good proportion of Jews in the mixed population of this com- 
mercial city. 

3. And token Silas and Timotheus were come from Mcbcedoma, Paul had 
left Silas and Timothy at Berea with directions to follow him to Athens. 
Timothy also had been sent back to Thesdalonica, and was detained so 
that they could not rejoin Paul until after he arrived at Corinth. — PatU 
toas pressed in spirit. "Was wholly engaged in the word." — Noyes. 
" Was constrained by the word." — Revised Translation. The meaning 
is that when Silas and Timothy came he received a new impulse. He felt 
that he was no longer alone, but had fellow- workers in the great cause, 
and therefore devoted himself to it with greater earnestness. 

6. When they opposed themselves. '* When they set themselves against 
him." — Noyes. 

7. He departed thence. From the synagogue, not from the city, nor from 
the house of Aquila. — And entered into a certain man's house named 
Justus. He went there to preach, not to live. — One that worshipped God. 
He was a foreigner who had become converted to* Judaism, but not yet to 
Christianity. — Whose house joined hard to the synagogue. '* Whose 
house was very near the synagogue." — Noyes. 

11. And he continued there a year and a half. Some suppose that this 
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denotes only his residence at Corinth prior to the distnrhance raised by the 
Jews ; others, that it includes the whole period of his residence there, both 
the time before and the " good while " after the tumult. There is no way 
of settling the matter, nor is it important It was during this visit to 
Corinth that Paul wrote the two Epistles to the Thessalonians. It is 
worth remembering that these were the first written of the books of the 
New Testament 

13. GaUio. He was a brother of Seneca, the distinguished philosopher 
and moralist, and was made pro-consul of Achaia, a.d. 53. He is said by 
ancient writers to have been of a remarkably mild and amiable dispo- 
sition. — Achaia, After the Romans had conquered Greece they reduced 
it to two provinces, — Macedonia and Achaia, — the latter being nearly 
co-extensive with modem Greece. The name Achaia was originally given 
to a narrow strip of land in the northern part of the Peloponnesus, but 
it is not so applied Jn the New Testament. 

13. Contrary to the law. The law of the Jews. Had they accused 
Paul of violatmg the Roman law, the case would have required Gallio's 
investigation. 

15. A question of word$ and namei, Paul taught that Jesus was the 
Messiah; the Jews contended that he was not This to Gallio, a heathen, 
who had recently come from Rome, was only a question of words and 
names. Naturally enough, he was vexed that such a case was brought 
before him, so '*he drave them from the judgment-seat" 

21. Saying, I mutt by ail meant keep this feast that eometh at JerutaUm, 
These words are omitted in the Revised Translation. 

22. And gone up and sahtied the church. The church at Jerusalem. 
This was Paul's fourth visit to this city since his conversion. His stay at 
this time evidently was short. — He went down to Antioch. He had now- 
completed his second missionary journey. It was much more extensive, 
and produced much greater results than his first journey. It is probable 
that it was begun a.d. 51, and that it occupied about three years, ending 
A.D. 54. 

HiBTS TO Teachers. Be sure to give the class a good idea of Corinth. 
Speak of the contrast between Corinth and Athens. Notice Paul's mode 
of life : he worked at his trade both here and at Thessalonica. Speak of 
Gallio. Direct particular attention to the fact that the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians were written by Paul from Corinth, and that they were the 
first written of the New Testament books. Review Paul's second mission- 
ary journey, and speak of its great importance. 

References. Conybeare and Howson (Chs. XI., XII.); Farrar (Cha. 
XXVII.-XXX.); Renan's "St Paul" (Chs. VIII., IX.) ; "Bible for 
Learners" (Vol. III., Ch. VII.); ** Footsteps of St Paul" (Ch. XIII.); 
"A Tear with St. Paul" (Sundays XXVII.-XXX); Robertson's ** Lec- 
tures on the Epistles to the Corinthians " (Introductory Lecture). A map 
of 8t, Pant's travels is indi^ensable to ihs succes^tU study of these Lessons, 



LESSON XV. 

PAUL AT EPHESUS. 

Acts XIX. 1-41. 



Fill our Boule with heavenly light. 
Banish doubt and clear our sight. 

In thy service, Lord, to-day, 
May we stand, and watch, and pray. 

GOLBEir TEXT : Ask, and it shall he given you ; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall he opened unto you. — Matt. vii. 7. 



1. What did you learn about Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. To what large city did he next go? 
To Ephesus, 

3. Will you point out Ephesus on the map? 

4. How long did Paul live there? 
About three years, 

5. What great temple was there at Ephesus? 
The temple of Diana, 

6. What did the silversmiths of Ephesus make and sell? 
Little silver temples that looked like the temple of Diana. 

7. What did one of them, named Demetrius, do when he 
found that Paul was persuading many people to worship the 
true God, instead of Diana? 

He called together all the silversmiths and told them that their 
business teas in danger, and also the temple of Diana. 

8. What did all the silversmiths then cry out ? 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians, 

d. What next took place? 

The whole city was in confusion, and the people cried out for 
two hours, Great is Diana of the Ephesians, 

10. Was any harm done to Paul? 

No; but he soon after left the city, as it was his purpose to do. 

11. What letter did Paul write while at Ephesus? 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
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1. Where did we leave Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. Where did he go on leaving Antioch ? Acts zviii. 23. 

3. How many visits had he already made to this region? 

4. To what large city did he next go? xix. 1. 

5. What account can you give of Ephesus? 

6. Where did he first preach here, and with what effect? 
8,9. 

7. Where did he afterwards preach ? 9. 

8. What is known of the school of Tyrannus? 

9. How long did Paul preach there, and what was the effect 
of his preaching? 10. 

10. What miracles is God said to have wrought hy Paul at 
Ephesus? 11, 12. 

11. What is related in verses 13-20? 

12. What purpose of Paul is mentioned in verse 21? 

13. What great disturbance was raised in Ephesus on ac- 
count of his preaching? 21-41. 

14. What were the ** silver shrines " here spoken of ? 

15. Who are meant by " the chief of Asia " in verse 31? 

16. What were the duties of the ** town-clerk" of Ephe- 
sus? 

17. Which of his Epistles did Paul write at Ephesus? 

18. In what year is it probable that it was written? 

19. What places is it probable that Paul visited during his 
three years' residence at Ephesus? 

Notes.. Acts xix. 1. Ephesus. This was the capital of the province 
of Asia, and its most important city. It was situated on the river CaystruSf 
about five miles from its mouth, and carried on an extensive maritime and 
inland trade. It was called one of the eyes of Asia ; Smyrna, forty miles 
north, being regarded as the other. Among its noted buildings was the 
temple of Diana, one of the seven wonders of the world. It was con- 
structed of the purest marble, and was 425 feet long by 220 wide. Its 
columns were of Parian marble, 127 in number, sixty feet high, and each 
given by a king. Thirty-six of these columns were elaborately carved. 
Within the temple were wonderful paintings and statuary. The cost of 
one of the paintings — that of Alexander the Great, by Apelles — was 
nearly equal to $200,000 at the present day. The temple was reared in 
honor of Diana, and contained a wooden, time-worn, and every way un- 
attractive image of this goddess, yet believed to have fallen from heaven. 
The harbor of Ephesus was already impaired in the time of Paul by the 
wash of the sea and accumulations of silt, and has since been completely 
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destroyed. The death of the city followed the destruction of its harbor, 
and utter desolation reigns there. 

9. That toay. This phrase is here equivalent to ** that sect." It occurs 
several times in the Acts in this sense. (Acts ix. 2 ; xix. 23 ; xxii. 4.) — 
T^annus. He is nowhere else mentioned. It is not known whether he 
was a Jewish teacher, and his school a private synagogue to which Paul 
withdrew when he could not preach in the public synagogue without fear 
of disturbance ; or whether he was a Greek teacher of philosophy or 
rhetoric, who had become a convert to Christianity ; or whether he had no 
interest in Paul's preaching, but only rented his apartment to him during 
certain hours of the day. 

10. The space of txoo years. Ephesus was a city of great importance, 
visited by thousands of people for trade, amusement, or worship, so the 
apostle remained here a long time. — So that all they which dwelt in Ana 
heard the word. This is one of the hyperbolical expressions which often 
occur in the Acts. The meaning is cot that everybody in Asia heard Paul 
preach, but that great numbers did. By Asia is meant the province of 
Asia, of which Ephesus was the capital. This is the only sense in which 
the word is used in the New Testament. 

11. 12. It is not unlikely that there is an element of truth in what is 
here related. Persons afflicted with insanity or nervous disease of some 
kind may have been relieved or cured by handkerchiefs which had been 
in contact with Paul's body. Cures quite as remarkable are not very 
uncommon. But that the cures here mentioned were "special miracles,*' 
is doubtless an erroneous opinion of the compiler of the Acts. 

13 Then certain of the vagabond JewSy exorcists. These were Jews 
who wandered about from place to place, professing to expel demons from 
those possessed of them. Exorcists were very numerous in the days of 
Jesu^ and the apostles, especially among the Jews. 

23. AbotU that way. Concerning the religion which Paul taught. * ' And 
about that time there arose no small tumult concerning, the faith.'* — Noyes. 

24. SUver shrines for Diana. Of Diana, rather. '* These were small 
portable images, resembling the temple at Ephesus, and containing a 
figure of the goddess. The manufacture of these shrines was a lucrative 
business, as they were in great request ; they were set up in houses as 
objects of worship, or carried about the person as having the supposed 
power to avert diseases and other dangers. They were not on'y sold here 
in Asia, but sent as an article of traffic to distant countries. Demetrius, 
it would seem, was a wholesale dealer in such shrines ; he executed orders 
for them, and employed artisans who received lucrative wages for their 
labor." — Hackett. 

29. They rushed with one accord into the theatre. ** They " includes 
those who excited the disturbance and those who joined in it. ** They 
rushed to the theatre, because it was the custom of the Greeks, though 
not of the Romans, to use these theatres for public business as well as for 
sports. The multitude had evidently no definite plan of action, and no 
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definite idea of the cause of the present excitement ; all they knew was 
that some great danger threatened their religion, and under that impres- 
sion they hastened, as with one impulse, to the usual place of concouiae, 
for further inquiry or consultation." 

31. Certain of the chief of Asia, Asiarcfas. '*The Asiarchswere the 
men chosen annually from the chief towns in pro-consular Asia, to super- 
intend the games and festivals every year held in honor of the gods and 
the Roman Emperor." 

33. And tkey drew Alexander out of the multitude. Some suppose 
that Alexander was a Jew, and that the Jews put him forward to exoner- 
ate them from any part they might be supposed to take with Paul and his 
friends ; others that he was a Jewish Christian, whom they thrust forward 
as an object of derision. 

35. Thetown^rk, ''The recorder." — Noyes. *' The original, like 
our word * secretary,* is a word of various meanings, used to characterize 
officers of very different rank. The title appears on coins of Ephesus, and 
in such connection with the title Asiarch as to suggest a quasi religious 
office. The secretary of the Greek cities kept the records of the public 
assemblages and read the laws in the public gatherings of the people; was 
present when money was deposited in the temple; and received and 
opened letters addressed to the city. That this man was one of no incon- 
siderable influence and authority is evident from the narrative here." — 
Abbott. He, like the Asiarchs, seems to have been friendly to Paul. 

Although the apostle left Ephesus shortly after this disturbance, it was 
not on account of it, but in accordance with a purpose previously formed 
(verse 21). He resided in Ephesus nearly three years, — a.d. 54 to a.d. 57, 
— and during this time probably visited Corinth, Smyrna, Pergamos, 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and other cities, easily reached from Ephe- 
sus. It was during his residence here, probably a. d. 67, that he wrote 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Hints to Teachebs. It should be kept in mind that the chief aim of 
this part of the present Series of Lessons is to give an outline of the life of 
Paul, and that many incidental matters, interesting in themselves, are 
passed over hastily. Do not be diverted from the main purpose of the 
Lessons, but see to it that a general view of Paul's life is fixed in the mind 
of each one in the class. 

Rbfbrknces. Conybeare and Howson (Chs. XIV.-XVI.); Farrar 
(Chs. XXXI., XXXIL); Kenan's "St. Paul" (Ch. XII.); "Bible for 
Learners" (Vol. IIL, Ch. VIII); " Footsteps of St. Paul" (Ch. XIV.); 
**A Year with St. Paul" (Sundays XXXI.-XXXIV.). 



LESSON XVI. 

PAUL AGAIN IN MACEDONIA AND GREECE. 

Acts XX. 1-38. 



Help U8 to help each other, Lord, 
Each other's cross to bear, 

Let each his friendly aid afford 
And feel his brother's care. 



OOLBEK TEXT : As we have therefore opportnnity, let us do good 
nnto all men.— Gal. vi. 10. 



1. What did you learn in the last Lesson about Paul at 
Ephesus? 

2. Where did he go when he left Ephesus ? 
He went into Macedonia. 

3. Will you point out Macedonia on the map? 

4. What cities of Macedonia had Paul already visited? 
5 What letter did he write while in Macedonia? 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

6. Where did he go shortly after writing this Epistle ? 
To Corinth. 

7. Where was Corinth? 

8. When had Paul been there before? 

9. What letters did Paul write from Corinth during his first 
visit there? 

10. What letters did he now write from Corinth? 
The Epistles to the Galatians and Romans. 

11. Will you point out on the map the places to which these 
Epistles were sent? 



1. Will you give a brief account of Paul's three years' resi- 
dence at Ephesus ? 

2. Where did he go when he left Ephesus? Acts xz. 1. 
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3. What cities of Macedonia had he already visited, and 
when? 

4. Where had he heen since he was in this country before ? 
6. Which of his Epistles did he now write? 

6. After preaching a while in Macedonia, where did he go? 

7. What cities of Greece had he visited during his second 
missionary journey? 

8. Which of these cities did he now make his abode? 

9. Which of his Epistles were written from Corinth at thia 
time? 

10. How many visits had he made to the Galatians? 

11. Had he at this time visited Rome ? 

12. By what route did he start for Syria when he had been 
in Greece three months? 3. 

13. Why did he not sail for that country direct from Cor- 
inth? 3. 

14. Who accompanied him a part of the way? 4, 5. 

15. How did he go from Philippi to Troas? 6. 

16. Who are meant by " we," in verse 6? 

17. What remarkable event is said to have occurred during 
Paul's stay at Troas ? 7-12. 

18. Where did the apostle go next? 13. 

19. Where were Assos and Mitylene, and what account 
can you give of them ? 

20. How long was the voyage from Mitylene to Miletus? 15. 

21. What can you say of the places mentioned in verse 15? 

22. What is related in verses 17-38? 

23. How far was Ephesus from Miletus? 

Notes. Acts xx. 1. And after the vproar was ceased. The tuinalt 
at Ephesus described in the last chapter. — Paul . . . dq>arted for to go 
into Macedonia. Here were the churches of Philippi, The^salonica, and 
Berea. On his way to Macedonia he waited some time at Troas for 
Titus to come to him with news from Corinth (2 Cor. ii. 1, 2). Titus 
did not come, and the apostle pursued his way. On his arrival in Mace- 
donia he was greatly depressed on account of the opposition to himself and 
his cause which he found there, and the divided and disorderly state of the 
church in Corinth when he last heard from that city. He was cheered, 
however, by the coming of Titus with favorable news (2 Cor. vii. 4-7). 
While in Macedonia he wrote the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
date of this epbtle is probably a.d. 57. On leaving Macedonia, he went 
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wefitward as far as Illyricum, where he founded Christian churches in the 
principal towns; then southwards into Greece. 

2. Greece. This is the only instance in which the word " Greece" oc- 
curs in the New Testament. Achaia is the term employed in other instances 
to designate this region. 

3. And there abode three months. On his first visit to Greece he spent a 
few weeks at Athens and a year and a half at Corinth. He founded no 
church at Athens and met with no success there, while he did found one 
and met with great success at Corinth. This and other considerations 
make it certain that he spent nearly if not quite the whole of the three 
months here mentioned at Corinth. During this period, early in a.d. 58, 
he wrote the Epistle to the Romans and probably the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, although some good authorities are of the opinion that the latter was 
written at Ephesus during the latter part of his residence there. —7"^ e 
Jews hid wait for him. His plan was to go to Cenchrea, the eastern port 
of Corinth, sail thence to some port on the Syrian coast, and then go afoot 
to Jerusalem; but learning that the Jews had laid a plot to kill him, per- 
haps at Cenchrea, he took the circuitous land route through Macedonia 
until he came to Philippi. 

4. There accompanied him into Asia. Little or nothing is known of most 
of the associates of Paul mentioned in this verse. Timothy, however, 
had long been his companion, and some of the others are elsewhere alluded 
to in the New Testament. 

5. These going before. Why these associates of Paul went before him 
as far as Troas and there waited for him is not known, and perhaps it is 
idle to conjecture. 

6. We sailed aioay from Philippi. " We '* refers to Paul and the person 
who kept the diary from which a part of the Acts was compiled. 
Some think that it was Luke who kept this diary, others that it was Titus. 
B )th of them were, a part of the time, companions of Paul. — After the 
days of unleavened bread. The Passover. Bread made with leaven was 
forbidden during this festival; hence the days of the Passover were called 
days of unleavened bread. The Passover of a.d. 58 is here meant. — And 
came unto them to Troas in fve days. On his second missionary journey 
Paul sailed from Troas to Neapolis, the port of Philippi, in two days 
(Acts xvi. 11). Difference in the wind would a«ccount for this difference in 
time. This was Paul's third visit to Troas. 

7. Upon the first day of the week. It was the practice of the early Chris- 
tians to come together on the first daj' of the week, in commemoration of 
the resurrection of Christ. For a time they held public religious services 
both on the first and seventh days. Gradually, however, they discontinued 
the observance of the Jewish Sabbath, — t. e , the seventh day, — and ob- 
served only the first day of the week, which they called the Lord's daj'. 

9. Was taken up dead. Doubtless, he was only apparently dead. 
Paul's words, " his life is in him," would seem to be most naturally inter- 
preted in accordance with this yiew. 
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13. Attos. This was a seaport of Mysia, nearly opposite the island of 
I..e8bo8. The ruins of the city extend for miles, and on every side are 
columns of beautiful sculpture, many of them with exquisite carvings. It 
is said that these ruins afford the most perfect idea of a Greek city that 
anywhere exists. The distance from Troas to Assos was twenty miles by 
land and about double that distance by sea. It is not unlikely that Paul 
walked from one city to the other in less time than the vei-iel sailed. Why 
he wHlked — whether to see fHends on the way, or to be alone, or for some 
other purpose — is purely a matter of conjecture. 

14. Afitylene, This city was the capital of I^sbos, an island about thirty 
miles from Assos. **It is one of the few cities of the j£gean which have 
continued to flourish to the present day, and the island and the town 
are cilled Mytilni.'* 

15. Chios. A fertile island, about fifty miles south of Lesbos, now called 
Scio. — 8amo8, An island still further south, and separated from the 
mainland by a channel, in one place only a mile wide. On the eastern 
side of the island was a city of the same name. — TrogyUium. The name 
of a city and promontory on the mainland opposite Samos. The vessel in 
which Paul sailed crossed over firom Samos, where it probably had landed 
freight or passengers, to TrogyUium, where it remained over night. There 
is an anchorage here which is still called St. PauPs Port. — Milettts. This 
was a celebrated city in ancient times, situated near the mouth of the river 
Meander. Nothing remains of it but ruins. 

16. For Patd had determined to sail by Ephetus " Past Ephesus." — Re- 
%ised Translation. " Paul had already sailed past Ephesus when he came 
to Samos, and he was much nearer it at TrogyUium than at Miletus. But 
the ship only anchored for the night at TrogyUium, whereas at Miletus, 
being a commercial town, it remained for some days. Paul did not himself 
go to Ephesus, because he might be detained in that city ; and therefore he 
sent for the Ephesian elders to come to him.*' Ephesus was about thirty 
miles from Miletus. 

28. Church of God. Some of the best authorities are of the opinion that 
the correct reading here is, "Church of the Lord," i. e., of Christ. The 
phrase, "which he hath purchased with his blood,'* seems to be perfectly 
applicable to Christ, but not at all to God ; and, on the whole, the evidence 
seems to be strongly in favor of the reading *' Church of the Lord." The 
Revised Translation retains "God," although the American Committee are 
of the opinion that "the Lord" should be substituted for it. 

References. — Conybeare and Howson (Chs. XVIL-XX.); Farrar 
(Chs. XXXm.-XL.); Renan's " St. Paul " (Chs XIU.-XVIIL); "Bible 
for Learners" (Vol. IIL, Ch. IX.); "Footsteps of St, Paul" (Ch. XVI.); 
"A Year with St. Paul " (Sundays XXXV.-XL.). 



LESSON XVIL 

PAUL'S LAST VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 

Acts. XXL 1 -XXII. 30. 



Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

GOLDEll' TEXT: Be strong and of a good courage; for the Lord 
thy God, he it is that doth go with thee. — Deut. xxzi. 6. 



1. What did you learn about Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. Where did he go when he had been in Corinth three 
months? 

He went to Jerusalem, 

3. What is the journey which he had now finished since 
leaving Antioch called? 

It is called his third missionary journey, 

4. Will you trace this journey on the map, and name some 
of the cities which he visited while making it? 

5. When Paul had been in Jerusalem a few days, what did 
some of the Jews accuse him of doing ? 

They accused him of opposing the Jewish religion and desecrat- 
ing the temple, 

6. What did the multitude then do? 

They dragged him from the temple and tried to kill htm, 

7. Who saved his life ? 

The chief captain of the Roman soldiers. 

8. Where did he put Paul? 

In the Castle ofAntonia, near the temple, 

9. What did Paul do as they were about to put him into 
the castle? 

He addressed the multitude from the steps of the castle. 

10. What did they cry out when he had spoken to them a 
Uttle while? 

** Away with such a fellow from the earthy for it is not Jit that 
he should live.^* 
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11. What did Paul say when the Roman soldiers were about 
to scourge him to make him confess a crime? 

He said that he was a Roman citizen, and that they had no right 
to strike him, 

12. What did the chief captain do when he heard this? 

He commanded the Jewish council to show what Paul had 
done. 



1. Where did we leave Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. To what island did he sail on the day he left Miletus ? 
Acts zxi. 1. 

3. To what island did he sail the next day ? 

4. What can you say of these islands ? 

5. At what port opposite Rhodes did he take another vessel 
forPhenicia? 1,2. 

6. Where was Phenicia ? 

7. Of what country was it a part in the time of Paul? 

8. On reaching the coast of Syria, where did Paul and his 
companions first land? 3. 

9. What account can you give of Tyre ? 

10. How long did they remain here ? 4. 

11. For what port did they sail next ? 7. 

12. Where was Ptolemais ? 

13. Where did they next go ? 8. 

14. What can you say of Cesarea? 

15. What account is given of their arrival at Jerusa- 
lem? 

16. Which of his missionary journeys had Paul now com- 
pleted ? 

17. Will you trace this journey on the map, and mention 
the principal places visited by him in the course of it? 

18. How long a time had it probably occupied? 

19. Which of his Epistles had Paul now written? 

20. Of what was he accused shortly after his arrival at 
Jerusalem? 27,28. 

21. What followed this accusation ? 30-40. 

22. What occurred when Paul had proceeded a little way 
with his speech ? xxii. 22-24. 

23. What then took place? 25-30. 
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Notes, xxi. 1. After toe were gotten from them. From the Ephesian 
elders whom he had addressed at Miletas. — We came with a straight coune 
unto Coos. Coos was the name of a small island in the Archipelago, 
forty miles south of Miletus, and opposite the cities of Cnidus and Hali- 
carnassos. Its chief town — also called Coos, or Cos — was at the eastern 
extremity of the island, and celebrated for a temple to ^Esculapius, the 
god of medicine. The modern name of the island is Stanchio. It is 
renowned for its fertility in modem as it was in ancient times. — Rhodes, 
An island about fifty miles south-east of Coos, celebrated for its beauty 
its fertility, and the variety of its products. A city of the same name at 
the northern extremity of the island was noted for its schools, its navies, 
its great Temple of the Sun, and its colossal statue, regarded as one of the 
seven wonders of the world. It is still an important city and bears its an- 
cient name. — Patara. This was a city on the mainland opposite Rhodes, 
near the mouth of the river Xanthus. It was the port of the city of Xan- 
thus, the capital of Lycia. It is now in ruins, and its port an inland marsh, 
blocked up with sand-hills. 

2. And finding a ship sailing over into Phenicia, The vessel in which 
Paul had sailed since leaving Assos either had completed its voyage at 
Patara, or was bound for some port further eastward along the southern 
coast of Asia Minor, and not for Phenicia. Paul found a vessel all ready 
to sail for Phenicia, and thus was enabled to sail without delay. 

3. Syria, Syria included the ancient Phenicia within its limits; hence 
it is said in one verse that the ship was " sailing over into Phenicia,** and 
in the next that it ** sailed into Syria." — And landed at Tyre, "It is 
allowable to conjecture that the ship which we have just seen crossing from 
Patara may have brought grain from the Black Sea, or wine from the 
Archipelago, with the purpose of taking on (irom Tyre a cargo of Pheni- 
cian manufactures. We know that whatever were the goods she brought 
they were unloaded at Tyre; and the vessel was afterwards to proceed to 
Ptolemais. For this purpose some days would be required ; she would be 
taken into the inner dock ; and bt. Paul had thus some time at his dis- 
posal, which he could spend in the active service of his Master. 

7. We came to Ptolemais. A more ancient name of this city was Ac- 
cho. Its modem name is Acre. When it fell into the hands of the Egyp- 
tians it received the name of Ptolemais, in honor of the Ptolemies, kings 
of Egypt. " Situated about midway between Tyre and Cesarea, older 
than either and outliving them both, it has had a continuous history from 
a very early period to the present time.** The sea- voyage of Paul and 
his companions ended at this place. 

8. Cesarea. Paul had twice before been in this city. He was there on 
his journey from Jerusalem to Tarsus (Acts ix. 30), and again at the end 
of his second missionary journey (Acts xviii. 22). — Philip the evangelist^ 
one of the seven. One of the seven deacons, or alms-distributors, men- 
tioned in Acts vi. 5. At first he was a deacon of the church at Jerusalem, 
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then he became an evangelist, or itinerant preacher. It is probable that 
he made Cesarea the centre of his missionary circuits. 

15. And after those days we look up our carriages. " Took up our bag- 
gage." — Revised Translation. "Made ready our baggage.** — Noyes. 
They packed it up and put it on a beast of burden. — And went up to 
Jerusalem, This was the fiflh visit of Paul to Jerusalem since his con- 
version, and took place a. d. 58. He had now completed his third mis- 
sionary journey. He left Antioch a. d. 64, and passed through Asia Minor, 
visiting some of the churches which he had previously founded there. 
After a few months he came to Ephesus, where he remained nearly three 
years. He then went to Macedonia and Greece, and returned by nearly 
the same route, not landing at Ephesus, however, but continuing his 
journey to Jerusalem. He had now written six of his Epistles, — those 
to the Thessalouians, Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans. 

27-xxii. 30. The apostle had been at Jerusalem but a few days when some 
Jews from Asia — probably from Ephesus — stirred up the people against 
him by the accusation that he everywhere opposed the Jews, the temple, and 
the law, and that he had brought Greeks into that part of the temple which 
it was unlawful for them to enter. He was dragged from the temple by the 
multitude, and would have been put to death had he not been rescued by 
the chief captain. As this officer could nut learn what his offence was, 
since some ci ied one thing and some another, he ordered that Paul be put 
into the Castle of Antonia. As he was about to enter he obtained per- 
mission to address the multitude, and standing on the stairs spoke in his 
own defence. He was listened to attentively until he spoke of his mission 
to the Gentiles as an appointment of the Lord. When the multitude heard 
this they cried out, " Away with such a fellow from the earth, it is not 
fit that he should live.** Then the chief captain, ignorant of the nature 
of the apostle*s address, since he spoke on this occasion in Hebrew, 
and thinking that he had in charge one who had committed some great 
crime, ordered that he be scourged to extort from him a confession of 
guilt. As the soldiers were binding him, preparatory to scourging, Paul 
asked if it were lawful to scourge a Roman citizen uncondemned. The 
chief captain, on hearing that he was a Roman citizen, had him loosed from 
his bands, and commanded the Sanhedrim to appear that he might learn 
whereof he was accused. 

References. Conybeare and Howson (Chs. XX., XXL); Farrar (Ch. 
XL. ) ; Renan's *' St. Paul ** (Ch. XIX.) ; " Bible for Learners " (Vol. HI., 
Ch. X.) ; " Footsteps of St Paul " (Chs. XVIU., XIX.) ; " A Tear with 
St. Paul ** (Sundays XLI.-XLUI. ). 
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LESSON XVIIL 

PAUL AT CESAREA. 

Acts xxin. i-XXIV. 27. 



Thy love the past year led us through, 

Thy love the new year gives ; 
Each month hath blessings fresh and new, 

For everything that lives. 

GOLDEN TEXT : So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. — Ps. xc. 12. 



1. What did you learn about Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. Where was he sent as a prisoner when he had been in 
Jerusalem a short time? 

He was sent to Cesarea, 

3. Will you point out Cesarea on the map? 

4. Why was Paul sent to Cesarea? 

That he might be brought for trial before Felix, the Roman 
governor, who lived there. 

5. Who came from Jerusalem to Cesarea soon after Paul 
arrived there? 

Ananias the high priest, and an orator named TertuUus, 

6. Of what did they accuse Paul before Felix? 

They accused him of being ** a pestilent fellow, and a mover of 
sedition among the Jews throughout the world, and a ring-leader 
of the sect of NazarenesV 

7. What did Paul say in defence of himself? 

He said that they could not prove the things of which they ac- 
cused him. 
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8. What did Felix say when he had heard what Paul and 
his aocusen had to say? 

He said, ** WTien Lysias the chief captain shall cwrne down I 
wiU know the uttermost of your matter.** 

9. What did Felix do one day while Paal was a prisoner at 
Cesajea? 

He sent for him and heard what he had to say about the religion 
of Christ, 

10. What is said of Felix as Paul reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come? 

He trembled. 

11. What did he say to Paul? 

'< Go thy way for this time, and when 1 have a convenient 
season I will caU for thee.** 



1. Where did we leave Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. Will you give an account of his arrest at Jerusalem? 

3. How did he escape scourging? Acts xxii. 24-29. 

4. What did the chief captain do the following day? 30. 

5. How did Paul create dissension among his accusers? 
xxiii. 6-9. 

6. What did the chief captain then do? 

7. Where did he send him soon after? 23, 24. 

8. What letter concerning him did he send to Felix? 25-30. 

9. What did Felix say and do when Paul and the letter had 
been delivered to him? 34, 35. 

10. What took place soon after? xxiv. 1. 

11. What accusation was brought against Paul? 2-8. 

12. What did he reply? 10-21. 

13. What did Felix do when he had heard both sides? 
22, 23. 

14. What did he do when Paul had been some time a pris- 
oner? 24. 

15. What effect did Paul's reasoning produce on Felix? 25. 

16. What did he hope Paul would do? 26. 

17. Who succeeded Felix when Paul had been a prisoner 
two years? 27. 

18. Why did Felix, on going out of office, leave Paul 
bound? 
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Notes. Acts xxiii. 6. lama Pharisee^ the ton of a Pharisee, " The 
son of Pharisees." — Revised Translation. As some of Paul's accusers were 
Pharisees and others Sndducees, he created dissension among them by 
claiming that he was a Pharisee. Perhaps he was a Pharisee rather than a 
Sadducee, but in reality he was neither, and the morality of the trick here 
ascribed to him is questionable. ** We cannot imagine his Divine Master 
ever saying under any circumstances, * I am a Pharisee.* Moreover, the 
device, besides being questionable, was not even politic It added violence 
to a yet more infuriated reaction in men who felt that they had been the 
victims of a successful stratagem." — Farrar. 

23. Cesarea, This city was on the coast of Palestine, sixty-eight miles 
north-west of Jerusalem. It was the residience of the Roman procurators 
of Jndea, and the head-quarters of the military forces of the province. It 
was a magnificent city, built at great expense by Herod the Great. It 
should not be confounded with Cesarea Philippi. 

24. Felix the governor, Felix was procurator of Judea from a.d. 53 to 
A.D. 60. He was guilty of every form of cruelty and excess, and " wielded 
the authority of a prince with the soul of a slave.'* 

' XXIV. 1. After five days. Probably five days after Paul's departure 
fh>ra Jerusalem is meant, although some think the meaning is five days 
after his arrest, and others five days after his arrival at Cesarea. — A cer- 
tain orator named TertuUus, " Nothing is known of him except the mention 
here. His name indicates that he was a Roman . . . Paid advocates were 
employed both in the Greek and the Roman courts, and, in criminal actions, 
both for the prosecution and the defence. The time of the speaker was 
limited by the court. Both parties were usually allowed to make two 
speeches, the complainant beginning, the defendant following; the com- 
plainant replying, and the defendant closing the case. As a general rule, 
the accused, even when his case was conducted by a paid advocate, was 
expected to address the court himself ; for the judges liked to form an 
opinion of him from his voice, look, and demeanor. The description of 
Tertullus here as an * orator,' indicates that he was a paid advocate. It was 
common for young Roman lawyers to qualify themselves for practice in the 
Roman courts by provincial practice." — Abbott. 

23. The leniency with which Paul was treated while at Cesarea shows 
that a favorable impression had been made on Felix. The apostle was 
kept in military custody, but not until Felix was about to surrender his 
authority to Festus was he bound to the soldier having him in charge. 

24. Porcius Festus came into Felix's room, " Felix was succeeded by 
Porcius Festus." — Revised Translation. 

References. Conybeare and Howson (Chs. XXI., XXII.); Farrar 
(Chs.XL.,XLL); Renan's "St. Paul" (Chs. XTX., XX.); "Bible for 
Learners " (Vol. IH., Chs. X., XI. ) ; '* Footsteps of St. Paul " (Chs. XVIII., 
XrX.); "A Tear with St. Paul" (Sundays XLIV.-XLVI, ). For a fuller 
list of references see Lesson V. 



LESSON XIX. 

PAUL BEFORE FESTUS AND AGRIPPA. 
ActB XXV. 1-XXVL 3. 



We were made to love, revere, 
Him who made and placed us here ; 
Made to study and fulfil 
All his good and holy will. 

GOLDEN TEXT: Even a child is known by his doings, whether 
his work be pore, and whether it be right. — Proy . zx. 11. 



1. What did you learn about Paul in the last Lesson? 

2. What did you learn about Felix? 

3. When Paul had been a prisoner at Cesarea two years, 
who was appointed governor of Judea instead of Felix? 

Festus, 

4. Did Felix before going out of office set Paul at liberty? 
He did not, but left him bound, 

5. What did the Jews do as soon as Festus became gover- 
nor? 

They made many complaints against Paul, 

6. What did Paul say when Festus asked him to go to Jeru- 
salem to be tried? 

** 1 appeal unto Cesar,** 

7. What did he mean by this ? 

That he demanded a trial be/ore the Roman emperor, 

8. What did Festus answer? 
** Unto Cesar shall thou go,** 

9. What long voyage must Paul make to be tried before 
the Roman emperor ? 

A voyage from Cesarea to Rome, 

10. What was the name of the Roman Emperor at that 
time? 

His name was Nero, 

11. Why were the Roman Emperors called Csesars? 
Because that was the title by which they were known. 
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1. In what condition did Felix, on going out of office, leave 
Paul? 

2. Who sacceeded Felix as governor of Judea? 

3. How long had Paul been a prisoner at this time ? 

4. Where did Festus go three days after his arrival at Cesa- 
rea? xxv. 1. 

5. What favor did the high-priest and other Jews ask of 
him? 2, 3. 

6. What did Festus reply ? 4, 5. 

7. What did he do on his return to Cesarea ? 6. 

8. What is said of the accusations of the Jews? 7. 

9. What did Paul answer? 8. 

10. What did Festus then ask Paul? 9. 

11. What was Paul's reply? 10, 11. 

12. What did Festus then say ? 12. 

13. Why had Paul a right to appeal to Cesar? 

14. Who came to Cesarea soon after this ? 13. 

15. Of what was Agrippa king ? 

16. Had he any authority in Paul's case? 

17. What did Festus say to Agrippa about Paul ? 14-21. 

18. What did Agrippa answer? 22. 

19. What took place the next day ? 23-xxvi. 3. 

20. What did Agrippa say when he had heard Paul? 32. 

Notes. Acts zxv. 1. Festus, Porcius Festus was made procurator 
of Jadea, a.d. 60,^Dd died in office about two years after. Lewin remarks 
that ** the new procurator had a straightforward honesty about him, which 
forms a strong contrast to the mean rascality of his predecessor." 

10. / stand at Cesar^s judgment seat. The tribunal of the Roman gov- 
ernors in the provinces was held in Cesar's name, and regarded as Cesar's 
tribunal. 

11. / appeal unto Cesar, This was one of Paul's privileges as a Roman 
citizen. '* No written appeal was required. The pronunciation of the 
single word, appeliOj I appeal, suspended all further proceedings. There 
were, however, certain cases of great crime, where there was no doubt as 
to the facts, in which the appeal might be disallowed; e. g,, in the case of 
bandits or pirates taken in the act Hence, here Festus confers with his 
council before allowing the appeal." 

13. King Agrippa, This was Herod Agrippa II. He was the only son 
of Herod Agrippa I., the king whose terrible death is recorded in Acts xii. 
20-23, and the great-grandson of Herod the Great. Claudius, a.d. 53, 
bestowed on him the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, including Batanea, 
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Trachonitis, AoronitiB, and Abilene, with the title of king. He then fixed 
his residence in Cesarea Philippi, as the capital of his dominions. Nero, 
on his accession, a.d. 54, enlarged the domain of Agrippa by adding to it 
a part of Galilee and several cities and villages of Perea. Agrippa was 
the last of the celebrated Herodian family, and lived until the third year 
of the reign of Trajan, a.d. 99.— Bemice. She was Agrippa's sister. 

18. They brought none acctuation of such things as I supposed. No 
doubt the Jews represented to Festus, while he was at Jerusalem, that 
they could prove the prisoner guilty of sedition, heresy, and sacrilege, — 
the crimes which Tertullus laid to his charge before Felix; but when they 
came to present their charges in court, Festus did not think that they were 
proved, or even such as they had previously represented. 

19. Bttt had certain questions against him of their own si^erstition. 
** Their own religion.*' — Revised Translation. Agrippa was a Jew who 
had come to visit Festus in a friendly way, on his accession to the govern- 
orship of a province lying near his own. It is not likely that Festus was 
so devoid of courtesy as to allude to religious opinions and customs which 
Agrippa held and observed as ^* superstitions." — And of one Jesus, Fes- 
tus, who bad just come from Rome, was a pagan, and knew little or nothing 
of Jesus. The opinions of Paul and the accusations of the Jews were alike 
mysterious to him. 

21. Augustus. This does not refer to that Cesar known to us as Augus- 
tus; for he had now been dead forty-six years. It is a religious title 
denoting venerable or august, which was applied to the Roman emperors. 
Nero was at this time on the throne. 

24. It should be remembered that Agrippa could have no authority 
whatever in this case, and that Paul was brought before him, partly that 
his curiosity to hear him might be gratified, and partly that Festus might 
learn from Agrippa enough about the case to enable him to specify the 
charges against Paul to the emperor. Paul bad now appealed to Cesar, 
and not even Festus had further authority over him, except to send him to 
Rome, much less Agrippa. 

26. Ofuihom I have no certain thing to write unto my lord. ** The gov- 
ernor was requested to send, in writing, with the prisoner, a statement of 
accusation. To send Paul without such written statement, or with one of 
a trivial character, would subject Festus to criticism, if not to censure. It 
should, however, have occurred to him, that, if Paul had been kept in 
prison two years without even a definite accusation, it was quite time that 
he was set at liberty." — Abbott 

References. Conybeare and Howson (Ch. XXII. ); Farrar (Ch. 
XLII.) ; Renan's *' St. Paul " (Ch. XX.) ; " Bible for Learners " (Vol. III., 
Ch. XL); "Footsteps of St. Paul" (Ch. XIX.); "A Year with St. Paul" 
(Sundays XLVL, XLVIL). 



LESSON XX. 

PAUL'S VOYAGE TO ROME. 

Acts XXVn. 1-XXVIIL 31. 



May every lesson we receive 
A lasting blessing with us leave. 
And bring us better to fulfil 
Through all oar days thy holy will. 

GOLDEN TEXT: Take fast hold of instmction; let her not go; 
keep her; for she is thy life.— Pkov. iv. 18. 



1. Where was Paul sent when he had been a prisoner at 
Cesarea for two years? 

He was sent to Rome, 

2. Will you trace Paul's voyage to Rome on the map? 

3. Why was he sent to Rome ? 

To he tried before the Roman emperor, 

4. How long was he kept a prisoner there ? 
Two years, 

5. Was he kept in a prison? 

iVb, he lived in a hired house, with a soldier to guard him. 

6. What Epistles did he write at this time ? 

The Epistles to Philemon^ the Colossians, the Ephesians, and 
the Philippians. 

7. Is it known when his trial before the emperor took place, 
and what the result of it was? 

It is not, 

8. Is it known when and where Paul died? 
It is not, 

1. To whom were Paul and other prisoners delivered when 
about to sail to Italy? Acts xxvii. 1. 

2. Where did they touch the day after leaving Cesarea? 3. 

3. What liberty did Julius allow Paul? 

4. What course did they take on leaving Sidon? 4, 5. 

5. What change of vessels was made at Myra? 6. 

6. Describe the voyage from Myra to The Fair Havens ? 7, 8. 

7. Where were The Fair Havens? 

8. What warning did Paul give here? 9, 10. 
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9. Was his warning heeded? 11. 

10. What more commodious harbor did they try to reach? 
12, 13. 

11. What success had they in this attempt ? 14-21. 

12. What happened when they had been driven and tossed 
for a fortnight ? 27-44. 

13. What island had they been wrecked on? xxviii. 1. 

14. Where is Malta, and what account can you give of it? 

15. What ship did they take after three months were 
passed? 11. 

16. Where did they next land? 12. 

17. Where was Syracuse? 

18. To what port did they sail next? 13. 

19. Where was Rhegium? 

20. To what place did they next sail? 13. 

21. Where was Puteoli? 

22. What is said of the journey from Puteoli to Rome ? 
14, 15. 

23. What privileges was Paul allowed while a prisoner at 
Rome? 16, 30, 31. 

24. Which of his Epistles did he write at this time? 

25. What is known of his trial before the emperor? 

26. To what year of our era can we follow the life of Paul? 

27. What are some of the conjectures concerning his subse- 
quent career? 

Notes. Acts xxvii. 2. Adramytdvm. This was a seaport of Mysia, 
and a place of considerable traffic. It has been conjectured that it was 
the centurion's intention to take the vessel to Adramyttium, and thence 
journey to Rome by land. 

3. And the next day we touched ctt Sidon, This city, sixty-seven miles 
north of Cesarea, had anciently one of the finest harbors in the East, and 
was celebrated for its wealth and commerce. The vessel probably stopped 
here for purposes of trade. 

6. Myra. This was one of the most important cities of Lycia. 

6. A ship of Alexandria. This may mean merely an Alexandrian 
ship, but, more probably, one on her way from that port to Italy. 

9. Now when much time was tpent. Several weeks had passed since 
they left Cesarea. — And when sailing was now dangerous. On account of 
the lateness of the season. — Because the fast was now past. The great 
day of expiation which occurred about the time of the autumnal equinox, 
or on the tenth of the month Tisri, which corresponded to dose of Septem- 
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ber and the beginning of October. The Greeks and Romans oonsidered 
the period of navigation as closing in October and beginning in March. 

U. Euroclydan. " Euraquilo." — Revised Translation. This was an 
east-northeast wind. That the wind was blowing from this direction 
there can be no donbt 

15. " And when the ship was caught and could not face the wind, we 
gave way to it and were driven.** — Revised Translation. 

16. We had much work to come by the boat, ** We were able with diffi- 
culty to secure the boat.** — Revised Translation. 

17. ** And fearing lest they should be cast upon the Syrtis, they low- 
ered the gear, and so were driven.** — Revised Translation. The Syrtis 
of Africa, regarded as peculiarly dangerous by sailors, lay to the south- 
west, — the direction in which the wind was driving the ship. 

27. The fourteenth night. The fourteenth night since they left The 
Fair Havens is meant. — Adria. This name was given not only to what is 
now known as the Gulf of Venice, but also to the middle basin of the Med- 
iterranean, between Sicily and Crete, and extending as hi south as the 
coast of Africa. 

30. And at the thipmen were (Ufout to flee out of the thip. The sailors, 
on whom the safety of all the rest mainly depended, meanly endeavored 
to save themselves, by getting possession of the boat and pulling for the 
shore. 

32. The soldiers effectively blocked the sailors* game, by cutting the 
ropes of the boat, and setting her adrift. 

42. And the soldiers' counsel was to kiU the prisoners. The Roman 
laws imposed very severe penalties on guards who allowed prisoners, for 
whom they were answerable, to escape. 

43. But the- centurion^ wiUing to save Paul. Paul was a Roman citizen, 
and had made a favorable impression on the mind of the centurion. He 
desired, if possible, to take him to Rome, that he might have a chance of 
acquittal. 

XXVin. 1. Melita. The island is now called Malta. It is in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, about sixty miles south of Sicily. The place where the 
apostle was wrecked is now known as St. Paul's Bay. 

11. And after three months we departed. They had sailed from The 
Fair Havens early in October, and were wrecked near the end of that 
month. They were on the island of Malta during November, December, 
and January; and again started for Rome In February (a.d. 61). — Whose 
sign was Castor and Pollux, * * The Twin Brothers.' * — Revised Translation. 
The ship had images of Castor and Pollux carved or painted on her prow, 
and from them she may have taken ber name. 

12. Syracuse. A famous city on the eastern side of the island of Sicily, 
about eighty miles from Malta. 

13. And from thence we fetched a compass. " Made a circuit." — Re- 
vised Translation. — And came to Rhegium. A city of Italy at the south- 
ern entrance of the Straits of Messina, about eighty miles north of Syracuse. 
Its modem name is Reggio. — The south wind blew. This was favorable 
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for carrying the ship through the straits, and northward to Pateoli. — 
PuteoU, This celebrated seaport, which has been called the Liverpool of 
Italy, was situated at the northern extremity of the Bay of Naples, 180 
miles from Rhegium, and 140 miles from Rome. Here Paul's journey by 
water ended. His route from Puteoli to Rome was over the celebrated 
Appian Way, one of the great Roman roads. 

15. AppU Forum, and the Three Taverns, These were small towns 
on the Appian Way, where travellers were accustomed to stop for refresh- 
ments. The former was forty miles from Rome, the latter thirty. 

16. And when he came to Rome, The apostle at last reached the city 
he had so long desired to visit. He was a prisoner, chained to a soldier, 
and awaiting trial before the emperor; still he was permitted to dwell by 
himself, to see his friends, and to preach the religion he held dear. 

30. Two whole yean. After his arrival at Rome and before his trial. 
The delay in bringing him to trial may have been owing to neglect on the 
part of the emperor, but, more likely, to the non-appearance of Paul's accus- 
ers with their witnesses. 

31. Preaching. The Roman government tolerated all religions. Paul 
had liberty to preach what he pleased so long as he did not thereby dis- 
turb the peace of the empire. 

During his two years' imprisonment at Rome, Paul wrote four of the 
New Testament £pistles, — those to Philemon, the Colossians, the Ephe- 
sians, and the Philippians. The first was sent to Philemon, a Christian 
who lived at Colosse, a city of Asia Minor. The second was sent to the 
church in Colosse. The third, though styled the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
was probably intended to be a circular letter to be read in several churches 
in Asia Minor. The fourth was sent to the church at Philippi. It is 
doubted by some whether the Epistle to the Ephesians (so called) was 
written by Paul, but the evidence seems to be in favor of its genuineness. 

It is not certain whether Paul was acquitted when tried by Nero, a.d. 63, 
or condemned and put to death. The prevailing opinion among those who 
think that he was acquitted is that he afterwards went to Macedonia 
(Phil. ii. 24) and Asia Minor (Philem. 22); and that while in these coun- 
tries he wrote the First Epistle to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus. It is 
supposed further that he afterwards visited Crete; then went to Greece, 
where, in the city of Nicopolis, he spent a winter (Titus iii. 12); that he 
was again arrested, and after writing the Second Epistle to Timothy, dur- 
ing his second imprisonment, was executed at Rome, a.d. 66 or 68. But 
all this is uncertain. The curtain drops at the end of his two years' im- 
prisonment at Rome, a.d. 63. Nothing further is known of his life, and 
nothing of his death. 

Repbrences. Conybeare and Howson (Chs. XXIII.-XXVII.); Far- 
rar (Chs. XLIII.-XLVIL); Renan's "St. Paul" (Ch. XXL); "Bible 
for Learners" (Vol. III., Ch. XL); "The Footsteps of St. Paul" (Chs. 
XX.-XXIII. ) ; " A Year with St. Paul " (Sundays XLVIH.-LII.) ; Smith's 
" Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul." A map of St, PauPs voyage to 
Rome is indispemable to the study of this Lesson, 



LESSON XXI. 
REVIEW. 



Hear ye not a voice fix)m Heaven 
To the listening spirit given ? 
** Children, come/' it seems to say, 
" Give your hearts to me to-day." 

GOLDEN TEXT: Light is sown for the righteons, and gladness 
for the upright in heart. — Ps. xcvii. 11. 



1. Where was Paul bom? 
At Tarsus f in Cilicia. 

2. What trade did he learn? 
The tent-maker'' s trade. 

3. In what religion was he brought up? 
In the Jewish religion. 

4. Where was he educated ? 
At Jerusalem. 

5. What did he do to the followers of Jesus? 
He persecuted them, 

6. What took place while ha was on the way from Jerusa- 
lem to Damascus? 

He became a follower of Jesus himself 

7. Where did he go after he had spent two or three years in 
Damascus and Arabia? 

He went back to Jerusalem. 

8. Where did he go when he had been in Jerusalem fifteen 
days? 

He went to Tarsus, 

9. Where did he spend the next three or four years? 
In Syria and Cilicia, 

10. Li what great city of Syria did he preach for a year? 
In Antioch. 

11. Where did he then go with Barnabas? 
He went to Jerusalem. 
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12. After they came back from Jerusalem, where did they 
go? 

They went to Cyprus and Asia Minor. 

13. To what place did they return after visiting Cyprus and 
Asia Minor? 

They returned to Antioch. 

14. What is this journey called? 
Paulas first missionary journey. 

15. Where did Paul and Barnabas now go? 
They went to Jerusalem again, 

16. Where did Paul go soon after his return to Antioch? 
He went through Asia Minor preaching. 

17. Where did he then go? 
He went to Macedonia. 

j 18. Where did he go after passing through Macedonia? 
He went to Greece. 

19. In what two cities of Greece did he preach? 
In Athens and Corinth. 

20. What two Epistles did he now write at Corinth? 
The First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians, 

21. Where did he go when he left Corinth ? 
He went to Jerusalem and then hack to Antioch. 

22. What is the long journey which he bad made since he 
was last in Antioch called? 

It is caUed his second missionary jouxney. 



1. What can you say of the birthplace of Paul ? 

2. Will you give a short account of his life to the time of 
his conversion? 

3. What account can you give of his conversion? 

4. About what year did it take place? 

5. Where were the first years after his conversion spent? 

6. ,Why did he go to Arabia ? 

7. Will you give an account of his escape from Damas- 
cus? 

8. What can you tell of his first visit to Jerusalem after his 
conversion? 

9. Where did he next spend several years? 
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10. What can you say of his early ministry at Antioch? 

11. What was the object of his second visit to Jerusalem, — 
the first one he made from Antioch with Barnabas? 

12. About what year was this visit made? 

13. To what island did Paul and Barnabas go not long after 
their return to Antioch from Jerusalem ? 

14. What two cities of Cyprus did they visit? 

15. What noted man became a believer in Christianity at 
Paphos ? 

16. To what country did Paul and Barnabas sail on leaving 
Paphos? 

17. What cities of Asia Minor did they now visit? 

18. What occurred on their visit to Lystra ? 

19. By what route did they return from Derbe to Antioch? 

20. What is the journey which they had now completed 
called? 

21. Where did they next go? 

22. What was the occasion of this visit to Jerusalem? 

23. About what year was it made? 

24. Where did Paul go shortly after his return to Antioch ? 

25. Who went with him? 

26. Why did not Barnabas go with him ? 

27. What account can you give of Paul's journey through 
Asia Minor at this time? 

28. Where did he go from Troas ? 

29. Where did he go on leaving Philippi? 

30. What can you tell of his visit to Thessalonica? 

31. To what city did he go next? 

32. Where did he go on leaving Berea? 

33. What can you say of Athens, and> of Paul's visit 
there ? 

34. Where did he go from Athens ? 

35. What kind of a city was Corinth? 

36. How long was Paul's first visit there? 

37. Which of his Epistles did he now write from Corinth? 

38. What can you say of his journey from Corinth to 
Antioch? 

39. What is the long journey which he had made since 
leaving Antioch called ? 



. LESSON XXII. 
REVIEW. 



With a childlike heart of lore, 
At thy bidding may I move ; 
Prompt to serve and follow thee, 
Loving him who first loved me. 

GOLDEN TEXT: Behold what maimer of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon jib, that we should be called the sons of God ! — 
1 John iii. 1. 



1. Where did Paul go when Tie left Antioch on his third 
missionary journey ? 

He went through Asia Minor to Ephesus, 

2. How long did he live at Ephesus? 
About three years » 

3. What Epistle did he write while there? 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

4. Where did he go on leaving Ephesus? 
He went to Macedonia, 

5. What Epistle did he write while in Macedonia? 
The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 

6. Where did he go next? 
He went to Corinth. 

7. What two Epistles did he now write? 
The Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans. 

8. Where did he go when he left Corinth? 
He went to Jerusalem. 

9. What journey had he now completed? 
His third missionary journey. 

10. What took place when he had been in Jerusalem a few 
days? 

The Jews rose up against him and tried to put him to death. 

11. Who saved his life? 

The chief captain of the Roman soldiers, 

12. Where was Paul sent a few days after? 
To Cesarea, 
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13. Where was he sent after he had heen a prisoner at 
Cesarea for two years ? 

He was sent to Rome, 

14. How long was he held a prisoner at Borne? 
Two years. 

15. What Epistles did he write at this time? 

The Epistles to Philemon, the ColossianSy the EphesianSy and 
the Philippians. ^ 

16. Where and when did Paul die? 
It is not known. 



1. What route did Paul take from Antioch to Ephesus on 
his third missionary journey? 

2. How long did he remain at Ephesus? 

3. What Epistle did he write while there ? 

4. What great tumult arose there on account of the success 
of his preaching? 

5. Where did he go when he left Ephesus? 

6. Which of his Epistles did he write while in JJiiacedonia? 
7 From Macedonia where did he go? 

8. How long did he now remain at Corinth? 

9. What Epistles did he write at Corinth during this 
visit? 

10. To what country did he first go on leaving Corinth? 

11. Will you give a short account of his journey from 
Philippi to Jerusalem? 

12. What occurred during his last visit to Jerusalem? 

13. Where was he sent from Jerusalem ? 

14. Before what, Roman governor was he hrought on his 
arrival at Cesarea? 

15. How long did he remain a prisoner there? 

16. Who succeeded Felix at the end of this time? 

17. How happened it that he was hrought before Agrippa? 

18. Why was he sent to Rome? 

19. What account can you give of his voyage to Rome? 

20. How long was he a prisoner at Rome? 

21. What Epistles did he write there? 

22. What is known of his last days? 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

A.D. 

36. ? Paars Conversion. He goes to Damascus, and thence into Arabia. 

37. ? In Arabia. 

38. ? In Arabia. Returns to Damascus, escapes to Jerusalem, and thence 

to Tarsus. 

39. ? He preaches in Syria and Cilicia until A. d. 4i, making Tarsus his 

head- quarters. 
4 It. He goes from Tarsus to Antioch with Barnabas, and stays there a 
year. 

45. He visits Jerusalem with Barnabas to relieve the famine. 

46. At Antioch. 

47. At Antioch. 

48. His ** First Missionary Journey '* from Antioch to Cyprus, Antioch in 

Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, 

49. and back through the same places to Antioch. 

50. Paul and Barnabas attend the Conference at Jerusalem. 

51. His '* Second Missionary Journey '* from Antioch to Cilicia, Phrygia, 

Galatia, 

52. Troas, Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth. WrUes 

1 Thess, 

53. At Corinth. Writes 2 Thetg. 

54. He leaves Corinth, reaches Jerusalem at Pentecost, and thence goes 

to Aiftioch. His ^' Third Missionary Journey.'* He goes to 
Ephesus. 

55. At Ephesus. 

56. At Ephesus. 

57. He writes 1 Cor, Leaves Ephesus for Macedonia, where he writes 

2 Cor. ; and thence to Corinth, where he writes Galatians, 

58. He writes Romans, and leaves Corinth; going by Philippi and 

Miletus to Jerusalem, where he is arrested and sent to Cesarea. 

59. A.t Cesakea. 

60. Sent to Rome by Festus. Shipwrecked at Malta. 
6L Arrives at Rome. 

62. At Rome. He lorites Philemon, ColossianSfEphesians, and PhiUppiatu, 

63. He is tritd before the Emperor Nero. 

Note. The above table is taken chiefly from Conybeare and Howson's 
"Life and Epistles of St. Paul." The order of events may be regarded 
as correct, but most of the dates only approximate correctness. There is 
much difference of opinion as to the date of Paul's conversion and all the 
events of his life prior to a.d. 44. The result of his trial before Nero, 
A.D. 63, is not known.. 

Published by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 7 TremotU Place, 

Boston. Price, S2.00 a hundred. 

[Entered as second-class mail matter.] 



Sunday-School Lessons. 

T«iigiB«i«. FEBRUARY, 1882. x^Txtvl 

LESSON XXIII. 

AN EXHORTATION TO HOLINESS. 

Romans XII. 1-8. 



Plant in us a humble mind, 
Patient, pitiful, and kind ; 
Meek and lowly let us be, 
Full of goodness, full of thee. 

GOLDEN TEXT: Be not confonned to tlus world: but be ye 
tranflformed by the renewing of your mind. — Rom. xii. 2. 



1. Do you know what an epistle is? 

2. Who wrote the Epistle to the Romans ? 
The Apostle Paul. 

3. Why is it called the Epistle to the Romans? 
Because it was written to the Christians living at Rome, 

4. What can you tell about Rome? 

5. Where did Paul write this epistle? 
At Corinth. 

6. What have you learned about Corinth. 

7. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

8. Where are these words to be found, and who wrote them ? 

9. What is it to be ** conformed to this world *' ? 

It is to do as people around us do, no matter if it be bad, 

10. What is it to be ** transformed by the renewing of your 
mind''? 

It is to become better, so as always to love what is right. 
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11. What does Paul say next ? 

»* For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man that 
is among you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think ; but to think soberly, according as God hath dealt to every 
man the measure offaith.^* 

12. Are there not people in these days that thmk of them- 
selves more highly than they ought to think ? 

13. Do you find these people as agreeahle as those who 
think less of themselves? 



1. When, where, and hy whom was the Epistle to the 
Romans written? 

2. To whom was it sent? 

3. Had Paul heen in Rome at the time he wrote it ? 

4. How does he begin the practical part of it? xii. 1. 

5. What custom had he in mind when he wrote this verse? 

6. What does he say in verse 2 ? 

7. What is it to be ** conformed to this world '* ? 

8. Are we not all in danger of this ? 

9. Why ought we to avoid it? 

10. What is it to be ** transformed by the renewing of your 
mind*'? 

11. By what means can this be brought about? 

12. What does the apostle next say? 3. 

13. What are some of the evils of thinking of ourselves 
moru highly than we ought to think? 

14. What are some of the evils of the opposite extreme? 

15. What comparison does Paul use to show that every one 
should be content to fill the place for which he is fitted? 4, «5. 

16. Where does he carry out this comparison to greater 
length? 1 Cor. xii. 12-31. 

17. What does he say of the use we should make of our 
gifts and opportunities? 6-8. 

18. What practical lessons may we learn from this? 

19. What is it to give with simplicity? 

20. Why ought we to bestow gifts in this way? 

21. What is meant by showing mercy with cheerfulness? 

22. Why should we show mercy in a cheerful manner? 
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Notes. Rom. xiL 1. / beseech you therefore. Since the truth about 
God is sueh as has already been set forth in this epistle, I beseech 
you by his mercies. — Tk<U ye present your bodies a living sacrifice. By 
** bodies '' Paul evidently means the entire person ; as though he had said, 
Present yourselves to the service of God. A ** living sacrifice " is men- 
. tinned in contrast with the dead bodies of animals, which were offered on 
the altar. — ReasonaJble service. ** Spiritual service '' is the rendering of 
some ; " reasonable worship " of others. " Spiritual worship " is the ren- 
dering of Noyes, and he adds in a note, ** in contradistinction from an 
outward ceremonial worship like that of the Jews and other nations." 

2. And be not conformed to this world, ** And be not fashioned accord- 
ing to this world." -^ Revised Translation. ** And be not conformed to the 
fashion of this world." — Noyes. The meaning is that Christians should 
not allow their course of life to be shaped by the customs and opinions 
prevailing around them. The reason for this is obvious. In no age have 
the customs and opinions of the world been up to the Christian standard. 
The morals of society, politics, and trade, even in Christian countries, are 
below the precepts of Christ. He who conforms to them, or is fashioned 
by them, falls below what the Gospel requires. — But be ye transformed 
by ike renewing of your mind, " They had heretofore partaken in a less 
or greater degree of the general corruption. They ought now to * bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance.' They should adopt a new form both 
of thought and conduct. Heretofore they had lived and practised sin^ 
fulness; henceforward they should love and practise holiness." — Paige. 
— That ye may prove. " That ye may learn by experience what is the will 
ot God, what is good and well-pleasing and perfect." — Noyes. *' Gen- 
erally speaking, matters of moral feeling and conduct will be almost in- 
stinctively pronounced on by a spiritual mind, as being according to the 
will of God or otherwise." — Ripley. 

B,\Noi to think of himself more highly than he ought to think. "The 
Romans would probably be in much danger from this quarter. The 
prevailing habit of judging among them was according to rank, or wealth, 
or eloquence, or office. While this habit of judging prevailed in the 
world around them, there was danger that it might also prevail in the 
church, and the exhortation was that they should not judge of their own 
characters by the usual modes among men, but by their Christian attain- 
ments.'' — Barnes. 

4. For as we have many members in one body. A beautiful illustration is 
now introduced. Members of the Christian church are said to be as closely 
related to one another^ and as mutually dependent on one another as the 
limbs and organs of the human body are. But as Paige remarks, ** The 
figure used by the apostle aptly applies not only to the company of be- 
lievers, gathered in one particular organization, and to all of like ' precious 
faith,' however widely scattered abroad, but to all mankind. The diver- 
sities which everywhere exist may be fitly compared to the different offices 
assigpied to the several members of the human body ,* and the welfare of 
the whole depends on such diversity." 
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6. Having then gifts. By " gifts " the apostle seems to mean, in this 
instance, the various endowments, whether natural or otherwise, possessed 
by those whom he addressed, and their various opportunities for benevo- 
lent action. — Differing, ** God designed that men should have different 
endowments. The very nature of society supposes this. There never was 
a state of perfect equality in anything; and it would be impossible that 
there should be, and yet preserve society." — Barnes. Whether prophecy. 
In this case, as in many others, ** prophecy " does not mean the foretell- 
ing of future events, but the gift of speaking by inspiration. 

7. Or mtm'ftry, let ut wait on our ministering. ^* Or if service, let us 
attend to the service." — Noyes. The apostle refers to attendance upon the 
sick, the distribution of alms to the poor, and the administration of the 
external affairs of the church. He had the deacon's office rather than 
the preacher*s in mind. — He that teacheth. This msy refer to those who 
instructed new converts and the young in the principles of Christianity. 

8. Or he that exhorteth. The Greek word here rendered ** exhort *' is 
variously used. Sometimes it means to persuade, sometimes to admonish, 
and sometimes to comfort or console. Ripley remarks that " a particular 
class of men is not, probably, here intended," and in this the majority of 
commentators agree. The apostle means to say, Whatever you have the 
ability to do, whether to speak with insspiration, or to look after' the outward 
affairs of the church, or to instruct the young and ignorant, or to quicken 
weaker brethren to the better performance of duty, do that, and be content 
with doing that — He that giveth, Ut him do it with simplicity, 'MVith 
liberality." — Noyes. "The word here rendered 'simplicity* has two 
classes of signification in the New Testament: it denotes liberality, and it 
denotes purity of purpose, directness, and honesty of intention. . . . The 
word in the text may properly enough be understood in either of these 
senses, or in both." —Paige. — He that showeth mercy. He that doeth 
deeds of kindness for the distressed. — With cheerfulness. ** Unwilling 
services rendered to the sick and the afflicted, moroseness'or ill-temper in 
the discharge of simple duty to the helpless, indicate a disposition sadly 
at variance with that spirit of benevolence which our Lord requires his 
disciples to cherish. Kindly offices are doubly valuable when rendered with 
a kindly spirit." 

*^ The amount of it all is, that we should discharge with fidelity the duties 
which belong to us in the sphere of lifb in which we are placed; and not 
despise the rank which God has assigned us; not to think of ourselves more 
highly than we ought ; but to act well our part, according to the station 
where we are placed and the talents with which we are endowed. If this 
were done, it would put an end to discontent, ambition, and strife, and 
would produce the blessings of universal peace and order." — Barnes. 

The remaining Lessons of this series will be of a practical character , and 
based on selections from the New Testament Epistles. Commentaries and 
Translations vnU afford valuable he^ mi ike study of them. 



LESSON XXIV. 

CHRISTIAN CONDUCT. 

Romans XII. 9-15. 



From anger, pride, and selfish care, 
From want of faith in work or prayer. 
From sin that we would rashly dare. 
Oh, save us, Lord I 

GOLDEN TEXT: Abhor that whieh is evil; deaye to that whieh 
is good. —Rom. xii. 9. 



1. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

2. Where are these words found, and who wrote them? 

3. What is it to ahhor evil? 

4. What is it to cleave to that which is good? 

5. What will help us to hate what is had, and cleave to 
what is good? 

6. What does Paul next say to the Christians at Rome ? 
That they should love one another as though they were all 

brothers, 

7. To whose great family do we all helong ? 

8. How then ought we to feel and act towards one another? 

9. Do children who go to the same school always feel and 
act in this way? 

10. Against what vice does Paul warn the Roman Chris- 
tians? 

Against being slothJuL 

11. What is it to he slothful? 

12. What harm is there in heing slothful? 

13. What does Paul next urge the Roman Christians to he? 
Fervent in spirit, 

14. What is it to be fervent in spirit? 
To be zealous in our acts and feelings, 

15. What does Paul then urge the Roman Christians to do? 
To serve the Lord, 

16. What are some of the ways in which we all can serve 
the Lord? 
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1. What precept does Fanl give in regard to love? Rom. 
xii. 9. 

2. What does he mean hy this ? 

8. What precept does he give in regard to evil? 

4. What does he urge concerning what is good? 

5. What would be the result if everybody hated everything 
bad, and adhered to everything good? 

6. What does the apostle say in verse 10? 

7. What is meant by " kindly affectioned one to another " ? 

8. What is meant by ''in honor preferring one another "? 

9. What does Paul say in verse 11? 

10. What is it to be slothful? 

11. What are some of the evils arising from sloth? 

12. What is it to be fervent in spirit? 

13. Why is fervency of spirit needful ? 

14. What is it to serve the Lord? 

15. Why ought we to serve him V 

16. What are some of the rewards of serving him ? 

17. What does Paul say in verse 12 ? 

18. What ** hope " had he in mind? 

19. Why is the hope of immortality a source of joy ? 

20. Why should we be patient in trouble? 

21. What is meant by *' continuing instant in prayer " ? 

22. Why should we pray at all? 

23. What does Paul say in verse 13 ? 

24. What does ''distributing to the necessity of saints" 
mean? 

25. Why was it especially needful that the early Christians 
should relieve the wants of their brethren ? 

26. Why should we be " given to hospitality '* ? 

27. Is there as much occasion for hospitality among us as 
there was in Eastern countries in the days of the apostles? 

28. What precept does Paul next give ? 14. 

29. What had Paul himself done about twenty years before? 
Acts vii. 57-59; viii. 3. 

30. What had produced this great change in his character? 

31. What does the apostle say in verse 15 ? 

32. Why is it our duty to sympathize with others? 
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Notes. Rom. xii. 9. Let hve be without disrimvlation, *' Let love be 
without hypocrisy." — Revised Translation. * ' Let your love be nnf^ifi^ned." 

— Noyes. ^' Love here indicates that benevolence or good-will which we 
are commanded to exercise toward all men. . . . Love without dissimula- 
tion is an honest, sincere, hearty love ; not a hypocritical pretence, but a 
genuine affection ; not a love which desires the good of men on certain 
conditions, while it would not be grieved to see them ruined beyond remedy 
if the conditions were not performed, but a love which desires and which 
prompts sincere endeavors to secure the benefit of all, even the most aban- 
doned; not a love which seeks to make the good better and the bad worse, 
but a love which seeks the moral improvement of all, which desires not 
only that good men may become perfect, but that the wicked may turn 
away from their ungodliness, that they may become fruitful in righteous- 
ness.'* — Paige. — Ab?K>r that which is evil, cleave to that which is good. 
*' The word rendered ' cleave to ' denotes properly the act of gluing, or 
uniting firmly by glue. It is there used to denote a very firm adherence to 
an object; to be firmly united to it.'* Observe that the apostle's language 
in regard to good and evil is the strongest possible. We should so hate 
what is evil as to be always repelled by it, and so love what is good as 
always to stick to it. 

10. Be kindly ajfectwned. " To illustrate and impress still further this 
beautiful sentiment of Christian love, he likens it to the family instinct of 
fraternal affection. We are to love our fellow-men as if they were our own 
mother's sons ; for are they not the sons of our common Father in heaven ? " 

— In honor. In showing honor, not in seeking it. — Preferring one 
another. ** The word ' preferring' means going before, leading, setting an 
example. Thus, in showing mutual respect and honor, they were to strive 
to excel ; not to see which could obtain most honor, but which conld con- 
fer most, or manifest most respect. ... If this single direction were to be 
obeyed in society, it would put an end at once to no small part of the envy 
and ambition and heart-burning and dissatisfaction in the world." 

11. Not slothful in business. "In diligence not slothful." — Revised 
Translation. The meaning is that we should not be idle or negligent, but 
diligently occupied in our chosen pursuit. — Fervent in qnrit. " Let your 
spirit glow with zeal." — Conybeare. "Fervency is contrasted with the 
slothfulness mentioned before. Instead of a cold and lifeless spirit, mani- 
festing itself in sloth and inactivity, the apostle exhorts his brethren to 
cherish a warm, glowing spirit, which will result in active exertions to do 
good. No man can expect to accomplish much unless his heart be engaged 
in the work ; nor can he infiuence others to activity while he manifests no 
enthusiasm." — Taige. — Serving the Lord. Service to the Lord always 
consists in doing the duty which is obviously oura to perform. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on the duty of carrying religion into daily life. 

12. Rejoicing in hope. The great hope of a blessed immortality is what 
the apostle had in mind. — Patient in tinbulaiion. " Be patient in afflic- 
tion." — Noyes. — Continuing instant in prayer. " Continuing steadfastly 
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in prayer." — Revised Translation. "Persevere in prayer.*'— Noyes. 
**In your prayers be unwearied." — Conybeare. As though the apos^tle 
bad said, Pray often and pray earnestly. He regarded prayer as indispensa- 
ble to Christian life. 

13. Distributing to the necemty of mints, " Relieve the wants of the 
holy." — Noyes. "This duty of rendering aid to Christians especially 
does not interfere with the general love of mankind. . . . Christians in 
the time of the npostles had reason to expect little compassion from the 
men of the world. They were persecuted and oppressed; they would be 
embarrassed in their business, perhaps thrown out of occupation by the 
opposition of their enemies ; and it was therefore peculiarly incumbent on 
their brethren to aid them." — Barnes. — Given to hospitality. *' While it 
was the duty of Christians to take special care of the household of faith, 
they were also required by the spirit of the gospel to do good to all men. 
The duty of being hospitable, that is, of being kind to strangers and min- 
istering to their wants, is repeatedly urged in the Scriptures." — Paige. 

14. BIkss them which persecute you. " In an age of persecution, when the 
Christians went forth as sheep among wolves, it was especially needful 
that they should take with them the loftiest standard of forgiveness, else 
their hearts would become hard and embittered, and the gospel would die 
out of their souls. But this sublime precept, so often inculcated by Jesus, so 
beautifully exemplified by him on the cross, is of no local or transient appli- 
cation, but universal and eternal. Not a da}' passes when it is not impera- 
tively needed in every position of human life, that the wheels of society 
may revolve without horrid discord, and that the children of God's infinite^ 
love may learn to treat one another as he treats all. . . . What a change 
had Saul the arch-persecutor of Christians undergone, to become Paul the 
apostle of the meek and forgiving Jesus, inculcating boundless love and 
unwearied pity and mercy." — Livermore. 

15. Rejoice with them that do rejoice^ and weep with them that weep, 
"Chrysostom remarks that it is harder to rejoice sincerely with the joyful, 
thnn to weep with the sorrowing; and Rochefoucauld makes the startling 
remark, that in the misfortunes of our best friends there is something that 
is not altogether displeasing to us. Of course it could only be an ill-regu- 
lated nature that took delight in any one's troubles, especially in those of 
the near and dear; but there are many ill-regulated and undisciplined 
hearts even in the purest Christian community ; one of the most important 
branches, therefore, to the general sentiment of love, is here sketched, — 
a sincere and cordial sympathy with our fellow-men in both their joys and 
their sorrows." — Livermore. "Joy at the good of others is often a surer 
proof of the sincerity and strength of piety than sympathy in their dis- 
tresses : it may be more free from alloy." — Ripley. 



LESSON XXV. 

TREATMENT OF ENEMIES. 

Romans XII. 16-21. 



Though passion's fires are in thy soul, 
Thy spirit can their flames control ; 
Though tempters strong beset thy way, 
Thy spirit is more strong than they. 

GOLDEN TEXT : Be not overoome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.— RoM. xii. 21. 

1. What does Paul say in his Epistle to the Romans about 
rendering evil for evil ? 

** Recompense to no man evil for eviU^ 

2. What harm does it do to render evil for evil? 

3. What does Paul say about living peaceably with all 
men? 

" jy tV he possiblcy as much as lieth in you^ live peaceably with 
all men.^^ 

4. What do you think he means by this? 

5. When is it impossible to live at peace with another? 

6. What does Paul say we should do if our enemy is hungry 
or thirsty? 

**// thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirsty give him 
dnnk.'' 

7. What does he say v^U be the effect of such treatment? 
*^ In so doing thou shall heap coals of fire on his head,*! 

8. What does he mean by this? 

He means that if we treat our enemy kindly y he will be heartily 
ashamed of his ill-treatment of us. 

9. If we treat our enemy unkindly, what effect will it have 
on him? 

10. What precept does Jesus give concerning love to ene- 
mies ? 

** But I say unto you, Love your enemies , bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you,** 

11. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 
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1. What does Paul mean, in Romans xii. 16, where he says, 
** Be of the same mind one towards another " ? 

2. What does he mean in the next sentence of this verse? 

3. What does the last sentence of the verse mean ? 

4. What virtue does the whole verse inculcate? 

5. What is it to he humhle ? 

6. What qualities are opposed to humility ? 

7. Why is humility a duty ? 

8. What is the first sentence of verse 17? 

9. What are some of the had effects of one person's rendering 
another evil for evil? 

10. Wherein does the effect of punishment hy law differ 
from the effect of personal revenge? 

11. What does^the second sentence of this verse mean? 

12. What does the apostle say in verse 18? 

13. What may render it impossible to live at peace with 
another? 

14. What does the apostle say in verse 19 ? 

15. What is the meaning of '' avenge not yourselves " ? 

16. What does ** give place unto wrath " mean? 

17. How does Paul continue the subject ? 20. 

18. What does the last clause of this verse mean? 

19. Does cruelty to enemies and abuse of them usually make 
them ashamed of their ill-treatment of us, and lead them to 
repent of it ? 

20. How does Paul conclude this subject? 21. 

21. What does Jesus say about love to enemies ? Matt. v. 
43-47. 

Notes. Horn. xii. 16. Be of ike same mind one toward another. ^'Be 
of one mind among yoarselves." — Noyes. Paul elsewhere exhorts Chris- 
tians to be like-minded. Kom. xv. 5 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; Phil. iii. 16. Barnes 
probably gives the apostle* s idea: "Do not have divided interests; do not 
be pursuing different ends and aims; do not indulge counter-plans and 
purposes; and do not seek honors, offices for yourself which you do not 
seek for your brethren, so that you may still regard yourselves as brethren 
on a level, and aim at the same object." — Mind not high things^ but conde- 
scend to men of low estate, " Set not your mind on high things, but conde- 
scend to things that are lowly." — Revised Translation. "Set not your 
mind on high things, but condescend to the humble." — Noyes. "Not 
minding high things, but led away with humble things." — Colenso. " Be 
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not proud bat humble, seems to be the general theme of this exhortation. 
Some understand by *high things/ honors and dignities; and by 'men of 
low estate/ or by * things ' of low estate, as the phrase may be rendered, 
the humble position of mankind generally. According to this interpreta- 
tion, Christians ought not to aspire eagerly to the places of high official 
dignity and power, but to be content in a lower sphere. Others under- 
stand by ' high things,' those men who occupied the more dignified and 
honorable positions in life, as contrasted with * men of low estate.* Accord- 
ing to this interpretation. Christians ought not to be over-anxious to asso- 
ciate with the proud and haughty, but rather to imitate their master, who 
consorted chiefly with the common people, and recognized them as breth- 
ren.'' — Paige. The whole verse inculcates humility in opposition to pride 
and arrogance. 

17. Recompense to no man evU for evil. '* Bender to no man evil for 
evil." — Revised Translation. — Provide things honest in the tight of all 
men. **Take thought for things honorable in the sight of all men." — 
Revised Translation. "Have regard to what is honorable in the sight of 
all men.' ' — Noyes. * ^ See that your life be blameless in the sight of all." — 
Conybeare. '* Take care that your carriage be such as may be approved 
of all men." — Locke. "The word * honest' was probably understood 
here by our translators in the sense of * honorable ' or * becoming; ' the more 
general term *■ good,' or * upright,' seems preferable. Carefulness for what is 
good in the sight of all, for what the judgment and moral sense of men 
would pronounce right and proper, is enjoined; in other words, carefulness 
to walk uprightly." — Ripley. *' The expression * things honest ' does not 
refer to property or provision made for a family. The connection requires 
us to understand it respecting conduct, and especially our conduct towards 
those who injure us. It requires us to evince a spirit, and to manifest a 
deportment in such cases, that shall be lowly and comely in the view of 
others ; such as all men will approve and admire. And the apostle wisely 
cautions us to provide for this, t. e., to think of it beforehand, to make it 
a matter of fixed principle and purpose, so that we shall not be overtaken 
and excited by passion. If left to the time when the ofience shall be given, 
we may be excited and off our guard ; and may therefore evince an im- 
proper temper. All persons who have ever been provoked by injury (and 
who has not been ?) will see the profound wisdom of this caution to disci- 
pline and guard the temper by previous purpose, that we may not evince 
an improper spirit." — Barnes. 

28. If it be possible. " Here is the same worldly wisdom mingled with 
heavenly truth. Peace, peace with all men is to be pursued, but then we 
are to remember the hinderances, and not to expect impossibilities. We are 
to do all in our power, and, so far as we can control external causes, to live 
a peaceable life ; but in spite of our best endeavors, our good intentions 
may be defeated. Fire and water cannot meet in harmony, and good and 
evil must clash; but it is the part of the disciple of Jesus to sacrifice ever}'* 
thing but principle on the altar of peace." — Livermore. — As much as lieth 
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in you. "As far as dependeth on you." — Noyes. "This implies two 
things: (1) We are to do our utmost endeavors to preserve peace, and to 
appease the anger and malice of others; (2) we are not to begin or orig- 
inate a quarrel. So far as we are concerned, we are to seek peace. But then 
it does not always depend on us." — Barnes. 

19. Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath. "-Make 
room for wrath," is Noyes's translation, and he adds in a footnote, "t. «., 
leave wrath to God." " Many dangers attend the attempt to right our 
own wrongs, by administering what we conceive to be justice. In the first 
place, while smarting under the sense of injustice, we may not exercise all 
the coolness and deliberation which are necessary to measure the exact 
amount of guilt, or the exact amount of retribution which may be just. 
Moreover, with the best intentions, and the utmost desire to deal justly, we 
are less able to determine these important points, when our personal inter- 
ests or feelings are involved, than other men, who are disinterested ; and 
hence we should trust in legal tribunals rather than in ourselves." — Paige. 
— Vengeance is mine^ I will repay ^ saith the Lord. ** The meaning is, God 
will render righteous judgment or retribution for acts of wickedness; 
Christians are not to claim for themselves the doing of that which it is his 
sovereign prerogative to do." — Stuart. 

20. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger^ feed him; if he thirst give him drink, 
" Hunger and thirst are here put for wants in general ; or a part is put for 
the whole. The evident meaning is, that we should manifest a spirit of 
kindness to enemies, whether in relieving their physical wants, or in any 
other manner which their condition may render practicable." — Paige. 
" ' The sweet revenge * of the Christian is to do good unto his foe until he is 
ashamed of his ill-conduct, and turns and repents of it and asks forgiveness. 
Thus the best revenge is taken by not revenging yourselves, but by treating 
your enemies in the kindest manner possible." — Livermore. — For in so 
doing thou shall heap coals of fire on his head. " Coals of fire are, doubt- 
less, emblematical of pain. But the idea here is not that in so doing 
we shall call down divine vengeance on the man ; but the apostle is speak- 
ing of the natural effect or result of showing him kindness. Burning coals 
heaped on a man^s head would be expressive of intense agony. So the 
apostle says that the effect of doing good to our enemy would be to produce 
pain. But the pain will result from shame, remorse of conscience, a con- 
viction of the evil of his conduct, and an apprehension of divine displeasure 
that may lead to repentance. To do this is not only perfectly right, but it 
is desirable." — Barnes. 



LESSON XXVI. 

REGARD FOR WEAKER BRETHREN. 

Romans XIV. 13-23. 



Let falsehood assail not, 

Nor envy reprove ; 
Let trifles prevail not 

Against those we love. 

GOLDEN TEXT : For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
bnt righteouflnesB, and peaoe, and joy in the Holy Ghost. —Rom. xiv. 
17. 

1. Will you repeat the Golden Text ? 

2. Who wrote these words ? 

3. To whom did he write them ? 

4. What does he mean here by the kingdom of God? 
He means the Christian religion, 

5. What does he mean by saying that the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink? 

He means thai the Christian religion does not consist in trivial 
observances, such as the Jews thought important. 

6. What does he mean by saying that the kingdom of 
God is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost? 

He means that true Christians will lead an upright life, and he 
at peace with others, and rejoice in the help of God^s spirit, 

7. What does Paul say that we should strive for? 

** The things which make for peace, and the things whereby one 
may edify another.** 

8. What does he mean when he says that we should strive 
to edify one another? 

That we should try to make one another better. 

9. What are some of the ways in which we can do this? 

10. What does he say that it is good not to do? 

**/< w good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak.** 

11. Do you know what he means by this? 
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1. What differences of opinion were there among the Chris- 
tians at Rome in regard to eating the flesh of animals which 
had been offered to idols? 

2. How does Panl say that those of different opinions about 
this matter should treat one another? Rom. xiv. 3. 

3. What further does he say about judging one another? 13. 

4. What are some of the stumbling-blocks which men put 
in the way of their brethren in these days? 

5. What is the meaning of verse 14? 

6. Is it as bad to do what we believe to be wrong, as what 
is actually wrong? 

7. What does verse 16 mean? 

8. What does Paul mean in verse 17 by " the kingdom of 
God"? 

9. What does he mean by saying that it is not meat and 
drink? 

10. Does he mean that true religion consists only in right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit? 

11. What is the meaning of verse 18? 

12. What does he say we should strive for? 19. 

13. What is it to edify one another, and by what mean9 
can it be done? 

14. What is the meaning of the first sentence of verse 20? 

15. What is the meaning of the second sentence? 

16. What does Paul say in verse 21? 

17. Why did some of the early Christians have scruples 
about drinking wine? 

18. Is the principle laid down by Paul good for sill time? 

19. What does the first sentence of verse 22 mean? 

20. What does the second sentence of this verse mean? 

21. What does the apostle say in verse 23? 

22. What is the meaning of '* damned" in this verse? 

23. What does ** because he eateth not of faith" mean? 

24. What does the last clause of the verse mean? 

Notes. Rom. xiv. 13. Let tts not therefore judge one another any more. 
In order to understand this chapter it is necessary to keep in mind that the 
church at Rome, like most of the early Christian churches, consisted of 
converted Gentiles and converted Jews. The latter had scruples against 
eating meat, lest they should partake of the flesh of animals which had 
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been offered by the heathen in sacrifice; for parts of the animal were not 
burnt on the altar, but sold in the market for food. The former had no such 
scruples, but regarded the flesh of animals which had been offered in sacri- 
fice as suitable to be eaten as any. The Gentile Christians were the more 
numerons at Rome, and inclined to look with contempt on the Jewish 
Christians who made such nice distinctions in regard to meats. On the 
other hand, the Jewish Christians were troubled at what they felt to be lax 
conduct of the Gentile Christians in eating flesh which had been ofi^red to 
idols. Paul, in this chapter, alludes to these differences. He says that 
the man who has scruples about such matters should be treated kindly by 
the Christian community, and that no harsh judgment should be passed on 
his opinions. He that eats all kinds of food should not despise him that 
abstains from some kinds; and he that abstains from some kinds should not 
condemn him that eats all kinds. One is just as conscientious as the other. 
More than this, we are not called to give account to each other, bat we 
shall all be called to give account to God. " Let us not then,'' he says, 
*^pass judgment on one another any more, but let us determine that we 
will not put any hinderance, or occasion of sin, in our brother's way." 

14. / hnovjj and am pertuaded by the Lord Jtaus. ** Jn the Lord 
Jesus " is a better rendering. He means that as a Christian he is fully 
convinced that no distinction need be made in regard to meats. As a Jew 
and a Pharisee he had doubtless been as scrupulous as anybody about the 
use of Gentile food, but the Gospel had given him new light. " As strength- 
ening the determination not to put any occasion of sin in a brother's way, 
the apostle avows his own clear convicticm, which he was fully persuaded 
was according to the mind of Christ, that no article of food is unclean in 
itself, or capable of defiling the soul. Tet, if a person honestly regard it 
as unclean, that is, forbidden and unlawful, to him it is unclean, and it 
would be wrong for him to use it, because by so doing he would violate his 
conscience and thus contract guilt ; consequently we ought to avoid occa- 
sions of leading him thus to sin." — Ripley. 

15. But if thy brother be grieved toith thy meat^ now waUBest thou not 
charitably, *^ And if for meat thou grievest thy brother, thou hast ceased 
to walk. by the rule of love." — Gonybeare. 

16. Let not then your good be evil spoken of, ** Let not then the blessing 
which ye enjoy be evil spoken of." — Noyes. ** Do not so use your Chris- 
tian liberty as to give occasion for railing and unkind remarks f^om your 
brethren, so as to produce contention and strife, and thus give rise to evil 
reports among the wicked about the tendency of the Christian religion, as 
if it were adapted to promote controversy." ^* Barnes. 

17. For the kingdom of God i» not meat and drink. The apostle means 
that Christianity does not consist in nice distinctions in regard to food, but 
in a holy life. *^The category of non-essentials might be much enlarged, 
and we might truly say, The kingdom of God does not only not consist in 
meat and drink, but it standeth not in creeds, in ceremonials, in names, in 
dogmas, in human rules, in ecclesiastical authority, about which there have 
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been such endless contentions, and which, hy one or another party, have 
been set up as pillars of the church. But the apostle seizes upon the spir- 
itual points as the vital ones, and enumerates three — righteousness, peace, 
and spiritual joy — as comprehending the leading features of the new and 
glorious kingdom. . . . Not that such enumeration by any means exhausts 
the whole subject, b»t we may suppose that the apostle uses the most preg- 
nant words, and instinctively selected each one as the representative of a 
salient point in the Christian style of character.'* — Livermore. 

19, 20. ** Let us then strive to promote peace and the edification of each 
other. Do not for the sake of food undo the work of God; all things are 
clean; but that which is pure is evil for that man who eateth so as to be 
an occasion for sin." — Noyes. 

21. It M good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine. " The very important 
principle is here introduced, that we should give up even innocent gratifi- 
cations in themselves, for the sake of helping our brother more effectually 
in his work of reformation and self-improvement. One of the specifica- 
tions is no longer applicable, — that of eating flesh ; but the other,— the 
drinking of wine, or any spirituous liquors,— though for different reasons than 
those which existed in the time ofPaul, still stands as good as ever. . . . The 
ancient Christian was to abstain from wine, lest its use should scandalize 
his weaker brother, who looked upon it as a horrible profanation to drink 
what might have been procured to be used as a libation in the idol-worship. 
The modern Christian is, by the same rule of tender solicitude for his 
brother's virtue and sobriety, to abstain from the same article, if by su6h 
an act he can save a soul from death, and hide a multitude of sins.*' 

22. Hast thou faith, have it to thyself before God. By " fidth " is here 
meant confidence that there is no occasion for the nice distinction made by 
Jewish Christians in regard to food and drink. As though the apostle had 
said, God knows your confidence that the fullest liberty as to what you may 
eat and drink is yours. Be content with that, and do not make a <Usplay of 
your liberty to the offence or injury of any of your brethren. — Happy is 
he that condemneth not himself in that thing which he alioweth. That is, 
happy is he who is addicted to no habit which his conscience condemns. 

23. And he that doubteth is damned if he eat ; because he etUeth not oj 
faith, " Bnt he that doubteth is condemned if he eat, because he doeth it 
not from faith." — Noyes. The apostle has just said that he who has a 
clear conscience in all he does is happy. He now says that he who does a 
thing doubting whether it be right, is condemned. — For whaUoever is not 
of faith is sin. " Not only eating against one's conscience, or without an 
approving conscience, is deserving of condemnation, bnt anything else done 
in like manner is sinful. No man should indulge in any demeanor or con- 
duct, when the lawfulness of it is to him a matter of doubt.*' 
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LESSON XXVIL 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE. 

1 Corinihians XII. 4-30. 



Give me the tongue that always shrinks 

From giving others pain, 
The loving heart that never thinks 

An act of kindness vain. 

GOLDEN TEXT: And whether one member fiiilbr, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or one member be honored, all the members 
rejoiee with it.— 1 Cob. xiL 26. 



1. To what does the apostle Paul compare people? 
To different members of the human body. 

2. What are some of the members of the human body ? 

8. Will you mention some of the ways in which these mem- 
bers help one another? 

4. What does Paul say of the dependence of the members 
on one another? 

*^ The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee; 
nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of you,* ^ 

5. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

6. Has not your whole body been uncomfortable because 
one part suffered? 

7. What effect would it have on those of other occupations 
if there were no farmers; no mechanics; no traders; no 
miners; no seamen; no teachers? 

8. If all crops were to fail, who would suffer besides 
farmers? 
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9. If all commerce were to stop, who would suffer besides 
seamen? 

10. What feelings ought we to cherish towards others, since 
we are so dependent on them, and our welfare is so closely 
connected with theirs? 

1. When, where, and by whom was the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians written? 

2. When did Paul first visit Corinth? 

3. What was the state of the Corinthian church at the time 
this epistle was written? 

4. What "gifts" had its members ? 1 Cor. xii. 4-11. 

5. Why is it difficult to learn the nature of these gifts? 

6. From what source does Paul say they all were derived? 

7. Why is he so particular to teach that they were from God ? 

8. To what dqes he compare the church of Christ ? 12. 

9. What does he say of the body? 14. 

10. What if any member should say it did not belong to 
the body? 15,16. 

11. What if any one of us should say we did not belong to 
the human race, and had no duties to our fellow-men ? 

12. Can you relate ^sop's fable of the stomach and members ? 

13. What does the apostle ask in verse 17 ? 

14. What kind of a world would this be if everybody 
followed one occupation, — farming, for instance ? 

15. What is one member of the body unable to say to 
another? 21. 

16. Does not nearly every occupation conduce in some way 
to your happiness ? 

17. Does a high degree of civilization render us more or less 
dependent on one another? 

18. What does Paul say of the more feeble and less honor- 
able members of the body ? 22, 23. 

19. Are not the occupations which we consider less honora- 
ble as necessary to the world's welfare as any? 

20. What does Paul say further of the relation of the mem- 
bers to one another? 26. 

21. Since we are mutually dependent, what ought to be our . 
feelings and conduct towards one another ? 
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InTBODUonoN. The First Epistle to the Gorintiiiaiie was written by 
the apostle Paal daring his three years' residence at Epbesus. The probar 
ble date is a.d. 57* He had spent a year and a half «t Corinth dorin(f his 
second missionarr journey, about a.d. 52, and at that tipie planted the 
Corinthian church. This church, although rent by rival factiD^e, and 
disgraced by the immoral conduct of some of its members, enjoyed an 
abundance of what are called *' spiritual gifts.*' These were a soarce ef 
pride and contention. Some claimed that one gift was the greatest and 
some another. This led the apostle to speak of these gifts at considerable 
length in this epistle (xii.-xiv.). In Ch. xii. he teaches two important 
truths: first, all these gifts were from God, due to his Spirit; and secondly, 
that they were bestowed, not for the glory of those who possessed them, 
but for the good of all. Under this second head he illustrates by a beaa^ 
tiful analogy the dependence of the members of the Corinthian church on 
one another. But mutual dependence was not confined to them; it is 
universal. 

Notes. 1 Cor. xii. 4. Now there are dwerriHa of gifU. There are 
different endowments. Such as are mentioned in verses 8-10. — But ihe 
game Spirit, The Spirit of Grod is the source of all these varioos gifts. 

5. Differences of administrations. ** Diversities of ministrations." — 
Revised Version. — But the same Lord. ** Whatever special service be 
assigned to any one ... aU are responsible to the same master, even to the 
Lord Jesus.*' — Paige. 

6. Diversities of opercUions. " Diversities of workings." — Revised Yer^ ■ 
sion. — Btit it is the same God. " All these operations are produced by the 
same God. They should not, therefore, be undervalued or despised; nor 
should any one be unduly elated, or pride himself on what has been con« 
ferred by God alone." — Barnes. 

7. " But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to each one for the 
good of others." — Noyes. " For the profit of all." — Conybeare. " The 
idea is that these gifts were bestowed not only for individual but for gen- 
eral benefit; not only for the advantage of the recipient, but to make him 
useful to others." — Paige. 

&-10. Nine ** gifts" of the Corinthian Christians are mentioned in 
these verses: the "word of wisdom," the "word of knowledge," "faith," 
the ** gift of healing," *' miracles," ''prophecy," ** discerning of spirits," the 
^ gift of tongues," the " interpretation of tongues." A part of them it 
would be impossible to define in a satisfactory way. Doubtless some pos- 
sessed more than one of these gifts. It is evident that they were not con- 
fined to the Corinthian church, although manifested there to a greater 
extent than anywhere else. The subject is one of great difiiculty, because 
in its nature obscure, because most of the gifts mentioned have little re- 
semblance to anything with which we are familiar, and because the allusions 
to them in the New Testament are incidental and fragmentary. That 
Christians in the apostolic age possessed what are called "spiritual gifts " 
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then can be n* doobt^ for the fact Is alluded to in epistles of undoubted 
genuineness. % ^ 

IS. F^ at ike badtf is one. The apostle now strengthens the argument 
contained in th^ preceding verses, hy showing the analogy of the Chris- 
tian exarch t6 the human body. As all the members of the body have their 
office,>so^iive all the members of the church; although one has one gift, 
apd another another, as in the human bodj unity is produced out of variety, 
so in the Christian body; as one member is not enough for the human 
body, so one giSt is not enough for the church. The reasoning of the 
apostle holds good in regard to the human race. — So ako i* Christ. 
** Christ '* is here used for the church of Christ, all Christian believers. 

19. And if ail were one membtrf where were the bodyf If there were 
nothing but an eye or an ear, there would be no body. So if there were 
only one kind of talent and attainment there could be no Christian church 
and DO human society. A variety of tastes, talents, and occupations is 
indispensable to human welfare. 

21. And the eye cannot say unto the hand, ** The hand in its place is as 
needful as the eye, and the feet as the head. Nay, the eye and the head 
oould not perform their appropriate functions, or would be in a great 
measure useless, but for the aid of the hands and feet. Each is useful in 
its proper place." The same is true of human society. Variety is indis- 
pensable to its existence. 

22. Which seem to be more feeble^ are necessary. Delicate organs, like 
the brain, heart, and lungs, are more necessary to the life of the body than 
stronger parts, like the arms and legs. A man can live without the latter, 
but not without the former. 

23. We bestow more abundant honor. '* The words rendered * abundant 
honor* refer to clothing. We bestow upon them more attention and honor 
than we do on the face, that is deemed comely, and that is not covered and 
adorned as other parts of the body are.** — Barnes. 

26. And whether one member suffer. In this verse the apostle concludes 
his illustration drawn from the body and its members. No part can suffer 
without conveying pain to the whole; no part can be honored and the 
whole not share its joy. 

Huts to Tbachsbs. This Lesson affords an opportunity to show the 
dependence of human beings on one another, and the sympathy and mu- 
tual respect which there should be in consequence. The various callings 
in which men are engaged and the different talents they possess promote 
the good of all. As when one member of the body suffisrs, all the others 
suffer with it, so when one nation or one calling suffers, all suffer. A war 
in another part of the world increases the cost of our food. The destruction 
or failure of crops affects not only the producer but the consumer. Igno- 
rance and poverty, vice and crime, in one part of a conunnnity seriously 
affect every part 



LESSON XXVIIL 

CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

1 Corinthians Xni. 1-13. 



Love is the golden chain that hinds 

The happy souls ahove ; 
And he 's an heir of heaven that finds 

His bosom glow with love. 

0OLDEK TEXT : Bat now aUdeth^ faith, hope, love, these three ; 
and the greatest of these is loye.— 1 Con. xiii. 13 (Revised Venion). 



1. What does the apostle Paul say is the best thing we can 
have? 

Christian love, 

2. What does he say of faith if we have not love? 
He says that it is nothing, 

3. What does he say of feeding the poor if we have not 
love? 

He says that it projiteth nothing. 

4. Will you repeat what Paul next says of love? 

^^ Love suffereth long^ and is kind; love envieth not: love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly , seeketh not its oum, is not provoked, iaketh not account of 
evil ; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, hut rejoiceih in the truth ; 
heareth all things ^ believeth all things, hopeth all things, etidureth 
all things. Love never faileth ; but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall be done away; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall be done away,** 

5. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 



1. What does Paul say should be earnestly desired? 1 Cor. 
xii. 31. 

2. What does he say he would show? 

3. Where does he show this ** more excellent way " ? 
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4. What word should be used instead of ** charity '' in this 
thirteenth chapter? 

5. What does he say in verses 1-3 ? 

6. Why does he first mention the gift of tongues as inferior 
to love? 

7. What motives besides love may lead one to give to worthy 
persons and objects? 

8. What does Paul say of love in verses 4-7? 

9. What figure of speech is used in these verses? 

10. What effect Is produced by its use? 

11. What is meant here by ** suffereth long " ? 
; 12. What is meant by " vaunteth not itself " ? 

13. What is it to be ** puffed up '* ? 

14. What is it to ** behave unseemly " ? 

15. What is meant by ** seeketh not her own " ? 

16. What does ** thinketh no evil '' mean? 

17. How are the expressions in verse 7 to be qualified? 

18. What does Paul next say of love? 8. 

19. To what gifts is it superior in this respect? 

20. What is the meaning of verse 9? 

21. What is the meaning of verse 11? 

22. Wbat does the apostle mean by *^ now we see through a 
glass darkly"? 

23. What two prominent graces does he call inferior to 
love? 13. 

24. Why are they inferior to it ? 

25. Does he regard love as a single grace or as the root of 
all graces? 

Introduction. The thirteenth chapter of this epistle is closely con- 
nected with the preceding one, and not, as we might at first suppose, a 
passage independent of it. In the twelfth chapter, Paul alludes to the 
spiritual gifts of the Corinthian Christians, shows that each of these gifts 
had its place, and that none of them were to be despised; that all of them 
were conducive to variety and, at the same time, to unity. In the last 
verse of that chapter he says, according to the Revised Version, **But 
desire earnestly the best gifts. And a still more excellent way I shew unto 
you.** That ** still more excellent way ** is love, which he proceeds to 
describe in the most beautiful and appropriate terms. It is almost needless 
to say that the word ** charity" does not adequately express what the 
apostle had in mind. Nor is it the best translation of the original word. 
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This is rendered '* love " in the Revised Version, and in nearly every trans- 
lation of the New Testament except the King James. **This word,'* 
says Lange, ^* was employed by the inspired writers tp denote love in its 
highest and purest sense, — a love which embraced as its proper objects both 
God and man. . . . What the apostle here speaks of is not any one 
particular virtae or grace, but that which is the root and spring of all vir- 
tues and graces, and which to possess is to be both like God and in God. 
In describing and recommending this fundamental grace, therefore, the 
apostle might well be expected to enlarge most eloquently. Accordingly, 
we have here presented to us a chapter which, as Hodge remarks, * for 
moral elevation, for richness and comprehensiveness, for beauty and felicity 
of expression, has been the admiration of the church in all ages.* Paul 
here exhibits to us love after the manner of a jeweller handling the most 
precious gem of his cabinet ; turning it on every side, showing it in varied 
lights, and holding it up to view in a way best fitted to awaken desire fbr 
its possession." Says Stanley, ** On each side of this chapter the tumult 
of argument and remonstrance still rages; but within it all is calm; the 
sentences move in almost rhythmical melody, the imagery unfolds itself 
with almost dramatic propriety, the language arranges itself with almost 
historical accuracy. We can imagine how the apostle's amanuensis must 
have paused to look up in his master's face, at the sudden change of his 
style of dictation, and seen his countenance lighted up as it had been the 
face of an angel, as the sublime vision of divine perfection passed before 
him." 

Notes. 1 Cor. xiii. 1-3. The value of love is first presented in a 
negative way. ** There is a climax in the passage throughout. . . . The 
gift of tongues is mentioned first, as it was against the exsggerated use of 
this that he had chiefly to contend. The expression is hyperbolical, but 
still based on real feeling. He proceeds next to speak of prophecy as the 
gift of which he himself thought most highly, and which he wishes to con- 
trast with that of tongues, as spoken of in the preceding verse. From 
the gift of prophecy and its accompanying graces, he proceeds to the 
outward expressions of love itself." — Stanley. " The addition of * angel's 
is a poetic touch, and does not imply that these beings had language, or 
the special gift of tongues." — Riddle. ** Tinkling cymbal" is rendered 
•* Clanging cymbal " in the Revised Version. By " I am nothing," we are 
to understand morally and spiritually nothing; and by **It profiteth me 
nothing," nothing for Christian aims, here or hereafter. 

4-7. **In these verses love is personified, and its excellencies, both 
negative and positive, are stated in short, crisp terms, even more significant 
and suggestive."— Riddle. '* Having declared the importance of love, 
the apostle here commences to describe its nature and operation. It is 
observable that in every point described, its prevalence would remove the 
strifes and contentions, the envyings and jealousies, the ambitious preten- 
sions and supercilious behavior, which abounded in the Corinthian church. 
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and against which a large portion of this epistle is directed.** — Paige. 

— Charity tufftreth long, ** Love disposes one to bear injuries long." — 
Macknight. **Love is long-suffering.** — Conybeare. ** In face of prov- 
ocations controlling W anger, repressing it, giving it up, and maintain- 
ing her own proper character.** — Meyer. — Is hind. This is the positive 
side of the same quality. Kindness is a divine attribute, for God is ** kind 
unto the unthankful and to the evil.** — Envieth noi. This is the first of 
eight negative statements. The sen^e is, love does not envy others the 
happiness which they enjoy or the good which they possess. — Vaunteth 
not itself. Does not make a bragging, swaggering display. — Is not puffed 
fg», ** This is closely connected with the last phrase, which speaks of the 
outward, boastful manifestation of vanity, while this refers to conceit itself.** 
— Riddle. — Doth not behave itself unseemly. ** The proper idea of the phrase 
is that love prompts to all that is fit and becoming in life ; it would save from 
all that is unfit and unbecoming. There may be included in the word 
also the idea that it would prevent anything that would be a violation of 
decency or delicacy. . . . There is much that is indecent and unseemly 
still in society that would be corrected by Christian love. What a change 
would be produced if, under the influence of that love, nothing should be 
said or done in the various relations of life but what would be seemly, fit, 
and decent ! ** — Barnes. — Seeketh not her own, *• There is, perhaps, not 
a more striking or important expression in the New Testament than this, 
or one that more beautifully sets forth the nature and power of that 
love which is produced by true religion. Its evident meaning is that love 
is not selfish; it does not seek its own happiness exclusively or mainly; it 
does not seek its ovi'n happiness to the injury of others. ... A man under 
the influence of true love seeks the welfare of others, and desires to pro- 
mote their happiness and salvation, even at great personal sacrifice and 
self-denial. It is the characteristic of the man, not that he promotes his 
own worth, health, happiness, or salvation, but that he lives to do good to 
others. . . . There ia not a- partinle of nelfishnftSH in. true love.** — Baxnea. 

— Is not easily provoked, " Is not provoked.** — Revised Version. Rage 
is due to offended selfishness, the opposite of love. — Thinketh no evil, 
** Taketh no account of evil.'* — Revised Version. " Maketh no account 
of an injury.** — Noyes. "The idea is that love does not store up in 
mind the injuries done her. Love puts the best possible construction on the 
motives and conduct of others. It is not malicious, censorious, disposed 
to find fault. . . . We desire to think well of the man whom we love, nor 
will we think ill of his motives or conduct until we are compelled to do so. 
True religion will prompt to charitable judging; nor is there a more striking 
evidence of the destitution of true religion than the disposition to impute the 
worst motives and opinions to a man.** — Barnes. Bejmceth not in iniquity, 
** Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness.*' — Revised Version. The idea is that 
love is not glad to hear of immorality in others. — Bui rejoiceth in the truth, 
"Or, in goodness, justice, virtue, as contrasted with iniquity. . . . Love re- 
gards the wel&re of all, and rejoices in every triumph of virtue over vice. 
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righteousness over iniquitj, grace over sin, happiness over misery, and lift 
over death.*' — Paige. — Beareth all ikingt. Some suppose the meaning to 
be that love is disposed to cover or conceal the faults of others; others that 
love is forbearing, patient, slow to anger, and ready to forgive. '* In either 
sense, the meaning is evidently that love seeks no revenge, but chooses that 
the errors and faults of others, so far as is consistent with the safety and 
welfare of the community, should be overlooked and forgiven." *^ Love 
taketh up no malign elements, — such are not its natural affinities, — its 
spirit prompteth it to cover in mercy all things that ought not to be ex- 
posed, to believe all of good that cfln be believed, to hope all things that a 
good God makes possible, and to endure all things that the hope may be 
made good." — Thom. *' Observe that many of those qualities which the 
apostle names as characteristic of charity are what we should assign to 
other graces. . . . For St Paul saw down to the root; he saw that it was 
perfectly possible for any one of these to exist alone, but it was in the co- 
existence of them all that the real life of the under-root of love was shown.'* 
— Robertson. 

8. Charity never faUeth, " It never gives way, or gives out. Paul 
then contrasts with this enduring grace of charity the fleeting and 
fluctuating character of those gifts and accomplishments which are so much 
prized, and of which men are so proud. — Propheciety tongues^ and knowl- 
edge were only transient means, not ends ; the scaffolding, not the temple 
itself. The principle itself infinitely outweighed the apparatus employed 
to energize the principle." — Livermore. 

9. For toe know in party and weprophety in part As though the apostle 
had said. This earthly state is imperfect; here our knowledge is imperfect; 
here our teaching and preaching are imperfect. In the Bible, to ** proph- 
esy " often means to preach, or to teach. 

11. When I was a child, . , . but when I became a man. The meaning 
is that as we put away childish things in manhood, so we shall put away 
many human things in the life thai is to be. 

12. For now we see through a glass, darkly. " In a mirror, darkly." — 
Revised Version. " In a mirror, obscurely." — Noyes. Most commenta- 
tors are of the opinion that the apostle had in mind the mirror of the 
ancients, which was a smooth, flat plate of metal, highly polished, but in 
which images were, at best, indistinct A few, however, are of the opinion 
that Paul had in mind the transparent substance which served the ancients 
for window- glass. ** Glass in this place more properly means window, for 
the ancient windows were made of horn, or talc, a thin substance through 
which things were seen, but in a dim, confused, and colorless manner. So, 
now we see divine things * darkly.' We see God through the colored glass, 
as it were, of our limited human impressions. . . . Heaven, also, is but a 
place erected by our earthly imagination. . . . Just what the going out 
of a room lighted through horn windows into the clear daylight would be 
to us now, will be the entrance of the purified spirit into God*s realities out 
of this world of shadows." — Robertson. 



LESSON XXIX. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 

Galatians Y. 22-26. 



Not mighty deeds make up the sum 

Of happiness below ; 
Bat little acts of kindliness 

Which any child may show. 

GK)IiDEK TEXT : Bat the frait of the Spirit ii love, joy, peace, 
long-sofferiog, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperanoe; 
against snch there is no law.— Gal. v. 22, 23. 



1. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

2. Do you know who wrote these yerses? 

8. How many good qualities are mentioned in them? 

4. Is there one of these fruits of the Spirit that you are 
willing to do without? 

5. Is there one that your life cannot be made to bear? 

6. How can it be made to bear them? 

7. What does Paul say that true Christians haye done? 

He says that they '* have crucified the fleshy with its affections 
and lusts,** 

8. What does he mean by this? 

He means that they have tried to give up all that is wrong, 
0. What does he say that we should not do? 
He says that we should not provoke one another. 

10. Do children eyer do this? 

11. What else does he say that we should not do? 
He says that we should not envy one another. 

12. What is it to envy any one? 



1. When, where, and by whom was the Epistle to the Ga- 
latians written? 

2. Where was Galatia? 

8. When had Paul visited this province? 
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4. What does he say to the Galatian Christians of the "fruit 
of the Spirit " ? Gal. v. 22, 23. 

5. What does he mean hy this expression? 

6. What *' frait of the Spirit '' does he name first? 

7. What did you learn in the last Lesson about Christian 
love? 

8. Why will the true Christian have joy? 

9. Why will he be at peace with himself and with others? 

10. What is the word ** long-suffering " equivalent to? 

11. What is the meaning of ** gentleness*' here, and how 
does it differ from ** goodness '' ? 

12. What is here meant by ** faith "? 

13. What is the meaning of ** meekness " in verse 23 ? 

14. What word might be used instead of " temperance ** in 
this verse? 

15. What does the apostle mean by saying that there is 
'*no law'' against these things? 

16. What would you say of a person that had aU these 
qualities in a high degree? 

17. How can we gain more of each of them? 

18. What is the meaning of verse 24? 

19. What does verse 25 mean? 

20. What admonition does Paul give in verse 26? 

21. What is "vain-glory " ? 

22. Will you name some of the bad effects of envy? 

Introduction. The Epistle to the Galatians was written by Paul, 
probably at Corinth, about a.d. 67, although some authorities think that 
he wrote it two or three years earlier while living at Ephesus. Galatia 
was a province in the central part of Asia Minor, and here the apostle had 
founded several churches during the early part of his second missionary 
journey, about a.d. 51. It was to these churches that this epistle was 
addressed. 

KoTES. 6aL V. 22. But thefruU of the Spirit, " Essentially the same 
idea that would be expressed by *the vforka of the Spirit,* — the moral 
result which the Holy Spirit brings about as its fruit** — Meyer, "The 
fruit of the Spirit is that which naturally grows out of the operation of the 
Spirit.** — EUicott. Opposed to '* works of the flesh " mentioned in verse 
19. — Love. This properly stands at the head of the list. It was the 
subject of our last Lesson, and need not be dwelt on here. — Joy, The 
holy joy produced by consciousness of the divine love and the certainty of 
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futare blessedness. — Peace. Concord, peace with others, is here meant. 
*'Love is the foundation, joy the superstracture, peace the crown of all." 
— Lightfoot. ^ The remainder of the list, it will be seen, is made up of those 
delicate and fragile forms of virtue which the ordinary course of society is 
least likely to foster.** — Ellicott. — Long-suffering. Patience under injuries, 
forbearance. — Gentleneu^ goodnese. ** Kindness, goodness.** — Revised 
Version, and Noyes. The word rendered ** gentleness ** conveys the idea 
of kind feeling towards others ; the word rendered ^' goodness,'* that of kind 
acts towards them. ** The passive virtue comes first (long-suffering) ; then 
a kindly disposition (gentleness) ; lastly, active goodness.*' — Faith. '' Faith- 
fulness." — Revised Version, and Noyes. **True religion makes a man 
faithful. ... No man can be a Christian who is not faithful, and all pre- 
tensions to being under the influence of the Spirit when fidelity does not 
exist are deceitful and vain." — Barnes. 

23. Meekness. Probably something more than mildness is meant. 
'* Mildness is that side of the virtue which is turned towards man, but it 
has also another side, which is turned towards God, a gentle submissiveness 
to the divine will.** — Ellicott — Temperance. Self-control. " Our word 
* temperance* we use now in a much more limited sense, as referring 
mainly to abstinence from intoxicating drinks. But the word here used 
IS employed in a much more extended signification. It includes dominion 
over all evil propensities, and may denote continence, chastity, self- 
government, moderation in regard to all indulgences, as well as abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks.'* — Barnes. — Against such there is no law. No 
condemnation. These delicate Christian graces are not the things that the 
law of God denounces. They fulfil its high moral purpose. 

24. They that are Christ's. ** They that are of Christ Jesus.* * — Revised 
Version. "They who belong to Jesus Christ.'* — Noyes. — Crucified the 
flesh. We who are Christians renounced our passions and evil desires 
when we became Christians. *' Paul treats the matter as ideally done once 
for all, whereas this moral crudfixioa of ouz evil propensities is a contin- 
uing process.** 

25. " If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk.** — Revised 
Version. " That is, if we are imbued with the true principles of spiritual 
life, let us manifest this spirit by our ways, habits, actions, and dispositions.** 
— Livermore. ^ If we enjoy the blessings which the Spirit communicates, 
let us also obey all its promptings to righteousness.*' — Paige. 

26. Let us not be desirous of vain-glory. ** Let us not become vain- 
glorious." — Noyes. ** The word here used means proud, vain of empty 
advantages, as of birth, property, eloquence, or learning. The reference 
here is probably to the paltry competitions which arose on account of these 
supposed advantages." — Barnes. " When he left the Galatian churches, 
St. Paul was satisfied with their condition; but he fears they will change. 
The warning that he addresses to them exactly hits the weak points in 
the national character, — fickleness, vanity, and a quarrelsome disposition.** 
—Ellicott. 



LESSON XXX. 

CONTINUANCE IN WELL-DOING. 

Galatians VI. I-IO. 



We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And deem we ne'er shall see them more ; 
But for a thousand years 

Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 

GOLDEN TEXT : And let ui not be weary in well-doing: for in dne 
season we shall reap if we faint not. —Gal. vi. 9. 



1. What does Panl say that we should do if any one be 
overtaken in a fault? 

He says that we shovld ** restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness,^ ^ 

2. Why should we do it in the spirit of meekness? 
Because we also are liable to be tempted, 

3. What are some of the ways in which we can try to re- 
store one that is overtaken in a fault? 

4. What does Paul next say? 

** Bear ye one another* s burdens j and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.'' 

5. Do you know what is meant by bearing one another's 
burdens? 

6. What does Paul say about sowing and reaping ? 

^^ Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
sowethy that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption : but he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.*' 

7. When a man sows wheat, what does he expect to reap ? 

8. If you lead a good life in youth, wbat may you expect in 
manhood ? 

9. If you lead a good life in this world, what may you ex- 
pect in the next world ? 

10. If you follow wicked ways, what will be the fruit? 

11. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 
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1. Wliat does Paul exhort the Galatians to do if a man be 
detected in a fault? Gal. vi. 1. 

2. Who are meant here by the '* spiritual "? 

8. What is it to ^* restore such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness"? 

4. Why should we show a ''spirit of meekness" in our 
attempts to restore the erring ? 

5. What exhortation does Paul next give? 2. 

6. What are some of the ways in which we can bear one 
another's burdens ? 

7. What is meant by "the love of Christ," in this verse? 

8. What does Paul say of the man who thinks himself ''to 
be something " when he is nothing? 3. 

9. Are there any such people now? 

10. What is the meaning of verse 4? 

11. What does verse 5 mean, and how can it be reconciled 
with verse 2 ? 

12. What does verse 6 mean? 

18. What solemn warning does Paul next give? 7, 8. 

14. What does *' God is not mocked " mean? 

15. Does " life everlasting " mean merely unending ex- 
istence? 

16. What ought we to do in view of the truth stated in these 
verses? 9. 

17. What exhortation does Paul next give? 10. 

18. Who are meant by " those who are of the household of 
faith"? 

19. Why were they to be provided for more than others? 

Notes. Gal. vi. 1. Brethren. " A whole argument lies hidden under 
this one word.** — Beza. — If a man be overtaken in a fault, " Even if a 
man be overtaken in any tref^pass.'* — Revised Version. " Even if a man 
be detected in a fault'* — Noyes. " The language in the original is very 
strong, and literally means, ' if he be even caught so that there is no possi- 
bility of escape or excuse.* A case of flagrant, unquestionable ill-doing is 
supposed. This very much enhances the force of the precept which fol- 
lows.*' — Bible Commentary. — Ye which are tpiritual Christians who 
have the Holy Spirit in an eminent degree are meant. — Restore ivch an one 
in the spirit of meekness. Win him back in a gentle, humble, forgiving 
spirit " No man should attempt to rebuke or admonish another who cannot 
do it in the spirit of meekness ; no man should engage in any way in the 
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work of reform who has not such a temper of mind.** — Barnes. — Condder- 
i»g tkyulf. Remembering that jou are liable to jiM to temptation, 70a 
are to approach your offending brother as yon would be approached if yon 
were in his place. 

2. Bear ye one another^s burdens. The sense is that we are to relieve 
others of what is oppressive and burdensome. Of course there is a limit 
beyond which we cannot and ought not to bear the burdens of others. 
Mutual helpfulness is enjoined. ** This epistle teaches very forcibly the 
lesson of mutual regard, sympathy, and help; and perhaps the Galatians 
were much in need of this lesson." — Bible Commentary. — The law of 
Christ, The precepts of Christ concerning mutual love and service. 

Bi, For if a man thinh himself to he something. Fancies himself to be of 
great moral worth. — When he is nothing. When he has no moral worth. — 
ffe deceiveth himself. He does not understand his own character. ** He 
does not accomplish what he expected to; instead of acquiring reputation 
ftam others, he renders himself contemptible in their sight. The worst 
part qI the fraud falls on his own head.** 

4. But let every man prow his own work, " But let him take care that 
what he himself doeth is right, and such as will bear the test*' — Locke. 
** Work ** is here used as opposed to conceited fancies. What a man does, 
not what he thinks of himself, is the true test. — Then, When he has 
examined his work. — Shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, ** Shall he 
have his glorying in re^rard of himself alone.** — Revised Version. Shall 
he have ground of boasting as regards himself. — And not of another, 
** And not of his neighbor." — Revised Version. " And not in comparison 
with another.*' — Noyes. ''Of course Paul does not mean that men 
should be continually looking at their doings so as to find ground for self- 
praise; verses 8 and 5 forbid such a thought The former opposes conceit, 
which such a habit would foster; the latter shows that there would not be 
much ground for boasting.** — Riddle. '* When a man looks at home and 
considers his own toil and sorrow, he will be best prepared both to take 
part in helping others, and fighting manfully and rejoicingly his own bat- 
tle.*' — Livermore. 

5. For every man shall bear his ovm burden, ^ The verse means that 
when each man fairly tests his work he will have little occasion to glory as 
respects his neighbor; he will in every case have to bear the burden result- 
ing from his own iro perfections." — Riddle. "Two apparently contradic- 
tory propositions are laid down: that they should bear one another's 
burdens, and also that every man should bear his own burden. Both pre- 
cepts are good. Two different words are used, but apparently have a 
similar meaning. A man should bear the burdens of others with sympathy, 
while at the same time he bears his own burden, or trial peculiar to him- 
self, with fortitude. There are common burdens which men can bear 
together; then there are peculiar burdens which every man must bear him- 
self as well as he can." — Livermore. 
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6. ^ Let him that is tanght in the word share with the teacher in all 
good things/* As though the apostle had said, See that your ministers are 
as well supported as jon are. '* It is indeed impossible/' says Luther, 
''that true Christians should endure to have their pastors pinched and in 
want But because some not only suffer this, but laugh in their sleeves at 
it, it is certain that they are worse than Turks and heathen.'* 

7. God is not mocked. "Grod cannot be defrauded.** — Conybeare. 
"The sense is that God could not be imposed on, or could not be insulted 
with impunity, or successfully. His principles of government were settled. 
To what the reference is here is not perfectly plain. In the connection in 
which it stands, it seems to refer to thefsupport of the ministers of the gos- 
pel; and Paul introduces the general principle, that as a man sows he will 
reap, to show what will be the effect of a liberal and proper use of their 
property. If they made a proper use of i% if they employed it for benevo- 
lent purposes, if they appropriated what they should to the support of 
religion, they would reap accordingly. God could not be imposed on in 
regard to this. They could not make him think that they had true religion 
when they were sowing to the flesh, and when they were spending their 
money in purchasing pleasure, and in luxury and vanity.** — Barnes. — 
Whatsoever a man sowetk, that shall he also reap. *' With the certainty of 

the laws of the natural world by which the seed sown yields its own pe- 
culiar harvest, would moral actions bring forth their characteristic results, 
good or ill. God himself was pledged to the fulfilment of his own laws, 
and his government does not permit contempt or impunity of the trans- 
gressor. It matters not what the seed is, whatsoever a man soweth, that^ 
and not something else, will yield him its special return.** — Livermore. 

8. Life everlasting. "Eternal life.** — Revised Version. Not simply 
unending existence, but blessed existence as well. This is the harvest 
which sowing to the Spirit yields. 

10. As we have therefore opportumty^ let us do good unto oilmen. *' It is 
not that we are to do good when it is convenient ; or when it will advance 
the interest of a party ; or when it may contribute to our fame ; the rule is 
that we are to do it when we have the opportunity. . . . And it is to be 
done to all men. Not to our family only; not to our party; not to our 
neighbors ; not to those of our own color ; not to those who live in the same 
land with us, but to all mankind.** — Barnes. — Especially unio them who 
are of the household of faith. Especially to Christians. A man is bound 
to do good to his family rather than to strangers ; to his neighbors rather 
than to people living at the antipodes. On the same principle the early 
Christians, persecuted, despised, and forsaken, were bound to do good to 
one another, rather than to their enemies, or mankind in general. While 
they were to do good to all, their own brethren, many of them poor and 
needy, were to be the objects of their especial regard. 
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LESSON XXXL 
THE NEW LIFE. 
Ephesians IV. 25-32. 



Cleanse our hearts, our sins forgive ; 
Grant that long as we may liye, 
We may give our souls to thee 
And thy faithful children be. 

GOLDEN TEXT: Iist all hittemeBS, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamor, and eviUspeaking, be pnt away from yon, with all malice: 
and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven yon. — Eph. iv. 31, 32. 



1. What is said in the Epistle to the Ephesians about lying? 
** Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth with his 

neighbor, ^^ 

2. What are some of the evils of lying? 

3. Can we lie in any other way than by our words? 

4. What is said in this Epistle about stealing? 

•* Let him that stole f steal no more : but rcUher let him labor , work- 
ing with his own hands the thing which is good, that he may have 
to give to him that needeth,^^ 

5. What are some of the evils of stealing? 

6. What is said in this Epistle about the use of bad words? 
** Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth,^^ 

7. What is said about grieving the Holy Spirit? 
*« Orieve not the Holy Spirit of God,'^ 

8. What are some of the ways in which we may grieve the 
Holy Spirit? 

9. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 
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1. What can yo^ say of the date and authorship of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians? 

2. Is it probable that it was intended for the church at 
Ephesus only? 

3. What is said about lying in Eph. iv. 25? 

4. What similar precept does Paul give in CoL iii. 9 ? 

5. How do you account for the fact that it was necessary to 
warn members of Christian churches against so gross a sin as 
lying? 

6. In what other ways than by words is this sin committed? 

7. What are some of the bad effects of lying? 

8. What reason for speaking the truth does the apostle give ? 

9. For what other reasons should we be truthful? 

10. What is said about being angry, in verse 26? 

11. To what extent is auger justifiable ? 

12. What is the meaning of verse 27? 

13. What precept in regard to labor is given in this verse? 

14. What reason for labor is given ? 

15. For what other reasons should every one work who is 
able? 

16. In choosing our work, what ought to be considered be- 
sides profit to ourselves ? 

17. What precept is given in verse 29 ? 

18. What motives should keep us from corrupt communica- 
tions ? 

19. What exhortation is given in verse 30? 

20. How may the Holy Spirit be grieved? 

21. What further exhortation is given in this chapter? 

22. What would be the effect, if it were everywhere obeyed? 

Introduction. The Epistle to the Ephesians is generally supposed to 
have been written by the Apostle Paul while he was a prisoner at Rome, 
flibout A.D. 62.' Its Pauline authorship has been doubted or denied by 
man}'^ recent critics, who suppose it to be an expansion of the Epistle 
to the Colossians, aud to have been produced by some disciple of Paul, ten 
or twenty years later; but if this be true, it is a truth of no practical value, 
since the doctrines and precepts of the Epistle are entirely in harmony with 
those of Paul. Some have thought that it was intended for the church at 
Laodicea, instead of the one at Ephesus. Others have thought that it 
was intended for several churches, including that at Ephesus; and there 
are good reasons to think that this opinion is correct. 
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Notes. Ephesians iv. 25. Whertfore putting away lying. It may 
seem strange that such an admonition was needed in a letter addressed to 
Christians, but we are to remember that it was written to those who had 
recently been converted to Christianity, that most of them had been con- 
verted from heathenism, and that lying is, and always has been, a preva- 
lent vice in the heathen world. Barnes pertinently remarks that there are 
many now — Christians as well as those who are not — to whom the exhor- 
tation to put away lying would be appropriate: (1.) He who is in the 
habit of concealing the defects of an article in trade, or of commending it 
for more than its real value. (2.) He or she who instructs a servant to 
say that they are not at home, when they are at home ; or that they are 
sick, when they are not sick ; or that they are engaged, when they are not 
engaged. (8.) He who is in the habit of giving a coloring to his narra- 
tives ; of conveying a false impression by the introduction or the suppres- 
sion of circumstances that are important to the right understanding of an 
account. (4.) He who is at no pHins to ascertain the exact truth in regard 
to any facts that may affect his neighbor; who catches up flying rumors 
without investigating them, and who circulates them as undoubted truth, 
though they may seriously affect the character and peace of another. 
(5.) He who is in the habit of making promises only to disregard them. 
Nothing is more important than simple truth, and nothing is more habitu- 
ally disregarded, rr- /'or we are members ime of another. Here we have 
one of the reasons why lying should be put away. 

26. Be ye angry^ and dn not. Some read this, *' If ye be angry, sin 
not;** others, "Are ye angry? sin not;** but the usual reading is un- 
doubtedly the true one. Anger is not necessarily sinful, but becomes so 
when cherished, and accompanied by a desire to injure others. Bishop 
Butler, in his sermon on Resentment, lays down the following conditions 
under which anger becomes sinful. ( 1. ) When, from partiality to ourselves, 
we imagine an injury done us, when there is none. (2.) When this par- 
tiality represents it to us greater than it really is. (3.) When we feel 
resentment on account of pain or inconvenience without injury. (4.) When 
indignation rises too high. (5.) When pain or harm is inflicted to gratify 
Ihat resentment, though naturally raised. ** It performs a stimulating and 
Inspiring function in the strife against evil. But it is a dangerous and 
exceptional weapon; hence the exhortation, *sin not,*' and the practical 
enforcement of that exhortation in the next clause.*' — Ellicott. — Let not 
the sun go dovon upon your wrath, " The whole verse is intended to check 
the indulgence of anger and prevent its settling into habitual malice. The 
momentary flash of anger may not be incompatible with high character. 
Mark iii. 5. It may act as a species of self-defence. Plutarch sa} s * that 
the scholars of Pythagoras, when they had been angry with each other, 
shook hands and embraced before the sun went down.' " — Livermore. 

27. Neither give place to the deviL The meaning is, Do not cherish 
anger, and thus give the Evil One occasion to turn your righteous indigna- 
tion into malice and revenge. 
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28. Let him that ttole, steal no more, ''This is a warning against the 
pilfering usual among slaves. Converts from this class might not yet have 
unlearned all their old habits in deference to their new principles.'* — 
Ellicott. — But rather let him hbor. Instead of pilfering, and as a safe- 
guard against it, they were to be diligent in some honest occupation. 
*' Temptations to fraud and stealing arise largely from habits of indolence 
and dissipation. Idleness is a kleptomaniac." — Livennore. — Working 
with his hands the thing which is good. It is not enough to work. We 
should do that which is good. Our vocation should be helpful to others as 
well as profitable to ourselves. " No man has a right to place a nuisance 
under the window of his neighbor ; nor has he any more right to pursue 
an employment that shall lead his neighbor into sin or ruin him. An hon- 
est employment benefits eveiybody. A good &rmer is a benefit to his 
neighborhood and country. . . . How is it with the distiller, and the 
vender of alcoholic drinks V He benefits no one; he injures everybody." — 
Barnes. — That he may have to give to him that needeth. " We should labor 
in order that we may have the means of doing good to others. It should 
be just as much a matter of plan and purpose to do this, as it is to labor in 
order to buy a coat, or to build a house, or to live comfortably, or to have 
the means of a decent burial. Yet how few are those who have such an 
end in view, or who pursue th^ir daily toil definitely, that they may have 
something to give away I " — Barnes. 

29. Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, •' Corrupt 
speech.*' — Revised Version. "Foul language." — Noyes. "Filthy 
words." — Conybeare. The meaning is, that we should refrain from all 
speech that will contaminate ourselves or others, all that will injure virtue, 
or countenance vice. — But thai which is good to the use of edifying, that it 
may minister grace unto the hearers. " But whatever is good for edifica- 
tion, as need may be, that it may benefit the hearers.*' — Noyes. Observe 
the marked antitheses in these verses. Instead of lying, we are to speak 
the truth. Instead of stealing from others, we are to work that we may 
be able to give to them. Instead of contaminating by fotil language, we 
are to build them up by saying that which is good. 

30. Grieve not the Hdy SpiHt of God, " That spirit is ever in contact 
with the human mind, prompting it to noble thought and feeling. But it 
is possible to resist its gentle influences, and petrify the heart with evil 
passions and corrupt impressions. The battle-ground of conduct Is in the 
human bosom, not in the external world, and alas for him who has not set 
a guard over that internal world ! *' — Livermore. 

31. Anger, Not righteous indignation, but unjustifiable rage. 

32. For Christ* s sake. "In Christ." -— Revised Version. The phrase 
•* for Christ's sake" occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, and in 
this instance the original would be more correctly rendered "in Christ.*' 
God in or through Christ has manifested his willingness to forgive, but it 
did not require the interposition of Christ to make God more merciful, as 
the phrase "for Christ's sake " implies. 



LESSON XXXII. 

THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 

Ephesians VI. 13-20. 



O Grod, by whose kind care we live, 
To thee our grateful thanks we give, 
And humbly pray that we may be 
Filled with a truer love to thee. 

GOLDEir TEXT : Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of Ood, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to 8tand.^EpH. vi. 13. 

1. Will you repeat the Golden Text ? 

2. What is armor ? 

It is what soldiers wore in ancient times to protect them from 
the weapons of their enemies. 

3. What was that part of the armor called which the soldier 
wore around his loins ? 

It was called a girdle. 

4. What does Paul say that the Christian should be girt 
about with ? 

He says that he should be girt about with truth, 

5. What was that part of the armor called which the soldier 
wore around the upper part of his body V 

It was called a breastplate, 

6. What breastplate does Paul say theChristian should wear ? 
Jlie breastplate of righteousness, 

7. What did the soldier wear on his head? 
A helmet, 

8. What does Paul say should be the Christian's helmet? 
The hope of salvation, 

9. What did the soldier wear on his feet? 
He wore sandals, 

10. What does Paul say the Christian should be shod with? 
The gospel of peace, 

11. What did the soldier carry on his left arm? 

A shield^ which he held before him in battle as a protection 
against the blows of the enemy. 
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I 12. What shield does Paul say the Christian should have? 
The shield of faith, 

13. What weapon did the soldier carry in his right hand? 
I7ie sword. 

14. With what sword does Paul say the Christian should be 
armed? 

The sword of the Spirit j which is the word of God, 

15. What else does he say the Christian should do? 
Pray earnestly and watch patiently. 



1. What did soldiers wear in ancient times? 

2. Will you give some account of ancient armor? 

3. Why are not soldiers clad in armor now ? 

4. What does Paul say in Ephesians yi. 13? 

5. What is meant by '* the evil day " ? 

6. What does the apostle say should be the Christian's 
girdle? 14. 

7. What does he say the Christian should have on for a 
breastplate ? 

8. With what does he say the Christian's feet should be 
shod? 15. 

9. What shield does he say the Christian should take ? 16. 

10. What does he say the Christian should take for a hel- 
met? 17; IThess. V. 8. 

11. What does he say should be the Christian's sword ? 

12. What else is the Christian exhorted to do ? 18. 

13. For whom does the apostle ask prayers in verse 19? 

14. Why did he ask prayers for himself ? 19, 20. 

15. Where was Paul at this time, and what was his condi- 
tion? 

Notes. Ephesians vi. 18. Wherefwe. Since the evil and wickedness 
against which we must contend are so great. — Takt unto yim the whole armor 
^ God. In the time of Paul soldiers wore armor to protect them from the 
weapons of their enemies. The apostle here pictures the Christian as a sol- 
dier, and exhortfl him to put on the armor which God has provided for him* 
Paul was familiar with the outfit of soldiers, for they were stationed in every 
city of the Roman Empire. At the time he wrote this Epistle he was a 
prisoner at Rome, guarded bj soldiers. — That you may be able to $iand in 
the evil day. The day of temptation. 
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14. Stand therefore. Resist every form of evil, as a brave soldier resists 
every attack of the enemy. — Having your loins girt about with truth. In 
the time of Paul not only soldiers, bat every one, wore a girdle. The gir- 
dle of the soldier usually was made of leather covered with plates of 
metal. — And having on the breastplate of righteoutneu. What is here 
called the ** breastplate " was worn around the upper part of the body, and 
laced together on the left side. It was made of plates of metal, so fast- 
ened together that they would be flexible, and yet guard the body from a 
sword, spear, or arrow. '* It may not be easy to determine with entire 
accuracy the resemblance between the parts of the armor specified in this 
description, and the things with which they are compared, or to determine 
precisely why the apostle compared truth to a girdle, and righteousness to 
a breastplate, rather than why he should have chosen a different order, and 
compared righteousness to a girdle and truth to a breastplate. Perhaps in 
themselves there may have been no special reason for this arrangement, 
but the object may have been merely to specify the different parts of the 
armor of the soldier, and to compare them with the weapons which Chris- 
tians were to use, though the comparison should be somewhat at random.*' 

15. And your feet shod. Soldiers usually wore sandals on their feet, and 
these sandals were sometimes filled with sharp nails to give the feet a firmer 
hold. The legs were covered with greaves, made of brass or other metal, 
and designed to protect them from blows and missiles. ** The principles of 
the gospel were to do for Christians what the greaves and iron-spiked 
sandals did for the soldier, — to make them ready fbr the march, to make 
them firm in their tread, and to be a part of their defence against their foes.*' 

16. Above all, taking the shield of faith. Shields were made of a great 
variety of materials, and differed much in form and size; but usually they 
were made of light wood and covered with several thicknesses of stout 
hide. They had straps on the under side, and were carried on the left arm. 

17. And take the helmet of salvation. The helmet was a cap of metal or 
thick leather. It was a protection against darts and arrows, and in hand- 
to-hand engagements, which were frequent in ancient times, an effectual 
protection against the sword. In 1 Thess. v. 8, the apostle speaks of the 
hope of salvation as a helmet, a more significant expression than that here 
employed. — The word of God. By this the apostle doubtless means not 
only the revelation which Grod had made to his prophets since the world 
began, but also the word spoken by the Spirit to each soul. 

Hints to Teachers. This Lesson should be taught by means of de- 
scriptions and pictures of ancient armor. Consult Smith's "Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities " and Barneses " Notes on Ephesians," where 
ancient armor is fully described and illustrated. Any Commentary on 
Ephesians, and the article " Armor ' ' in any Bible Dictionary or Encyclo- 
paedia, will afford some help. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

PRACTICAL RELIGION. 

Colo8siaii8 m. 12-25. 



We are only children. 

Weak and apt to stray ; 
Father, guide and keep as 

In the heavenly way. 

GOLDSV TEXT: And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily » as to the 
Lord, and not unto man. — Col. iii. 28. 



1. What does Paul say about obedience to parents? 

** Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is welUpleaS' 
ing unto the Lord,*^ 

2. Why ought we to do what is pleasing to the Lord? 

3. Who else will be pleased, if you obey your parents? 

4. What effect will it have on your whole life, if you 
always obey your parents while young? 

5. Whom ought you to obey besides your parents ? 

6. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

7. What is it to do a thing heartily? 

8. Why is this the true way to do a thing ? 

9. What is it to do a thing '* as to the Lord '' ? 
It is to do it as though we were doing it for him. 

10. Is not every good thing we do, done for the Lord? 

11. What does Paul say that they will receive who serve 
the Lord? 

He says that they will receive a reward. 

12. What is a reward? 

13. What reward do you think those receive who faithfully 
serve God? 

14. What does Paul say of him that doeth wrong ? 

** But he that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong that he 
hath done,^* 
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1. Where, when, and by whom was the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians written ? 

2. Where was Colosse? 

3. What does Paul exhort the members of the Colossian 
church to put on ? iii. 12-14. 

4. Have we met with any such exhortation before in Paul's 
writings? 

5. What exhortation does he give in verse 15? 

6. What is it to have the peace of God in our hearts? 

7. What cause have we for thankfulness ? 

8. What is meant by the '* word of Christ," in verse 16? 

9. Why ought this to dwell in us richly? 

10. How do ** psalms and hymns and spiritual songs " help 
our moral and religious growth? 

11. What exhortation is given in verse 17? 

12. What is it to ** do all in the name of the Lord Jesus "? 

13. What precept does the apostle give in verse 20? 

14. What other reasons can you give for obedience to par- 
ents besides the one that it '* is well-pleasing unto the Lord " ? 

16. What precept is given in verse 22 ? 

16. Whose servants are we all ? 

17. How is everything to be done? 23. 

18. Why should whatever is done be done heartily? 

19. Is serving God limited to what are called religious acts, 
or does it include every act that is useful and good? 

20. What does Paul say of him who does a thing ** heartily, 
as to the Lord"? 24. 

21. What is meant by the ** reward of inheritance "? 

22. What reward will be our inheritance for the good that 
we do? 

23. What does ** ye serve the Lord Christ " mean ? 

24. What is said of him that doeth wrong? 25. 

25. Is there any exception to the rule that every wrong act 
is punished? 

Introduction. The Epistle to the Colossians -was written by Paul 
while he was a prisoner at Rome, about a.d. 62, and sent to the church 
at Colosse, a city in the western part of Phrygia, a province of Asia Minor. 
The church here may have been founded by Paul, but this is not certain, 
nor is it certain that he ever visited the place. The £pistle is a short one. 
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containing but four chapters, and, like nearly all his Epistles, may be 
divided ioto two partn, doctrinal and practical. This Lesson is based on 
a selection from the practical part of the Epistle. 

Notes. Colossians iii. 12. Put on therefore^ <u the elect of Gody holy 
and belovedy bowels of mercies. "Clothe yourselves therefore, as the 
chosen of God, holy and beloved, with compassionate affections.** — Noyes. 
** A heart of compassion.** — Revised Version. 

14. And above all these things put on charity, '* And over all these 
things put on the robe of love.*' — Noyes. — Which is the bond of perfect- 
ness. This is in accordance with 1 Cor. xiii., where the apostle eloquently 
describes love as the greatest of gifts. 

12-16. *^In sharp contrast to the dismal list of vices and immorali- 
ties which he had just enumerated in the preceding verses, 5, 8, 9, he gives 
the beautiful and holy traits of the new human race in Christ, such as 
hearts of tender compassion, kindness, humbleness, meekness, long-suf- 
fering, forbearance, forgiveness, charity, peace, thankfulness, perfection." — 
Livermore. The exhortation given by Paul in these verses is strikingly 
similar to those given by him in passages which we have already exam- 
ined in these Lessons. Rom. xii. 1-21 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 1-18 ; Gal.v. 22-26 ; 
Eph. iv. 26-32. 

16. Let the word of Christ, The gospel, the truth taught by Christ. 
"As efficient means and instruments of bringing about this great change 
of character, and ripening the best fruits of a holy and heavenly life, he 
proposes three agencies and methods of culture: first, the word of Christ; 
then mutual teaching and admonition; and, finally, singing psalms and 
hymns with a devout spirit.** — Livermore. 

17. In the name of the Lord Jesus, In the spirit of Christ, as his disci- 
ples. 

22-25. These verses were addressed to those Christians at Colosse 
held as bond- servants, or slaves; but the principles here laid down are of 
far wider application. — Obey in all things, " Unless one who labors for 
another obeys, the relation is virtually ended or reversed. Wherever 
there is authority or responsibility, there must be corresponding obedience 
and confidence. * In all things * has its limits arising from the sphere of 
labor and the law of God.'* — Your masters according to the flesh. In dis- 
tinction from '' the Lord Christ,** their heavenly master, mentioned in 
verse 24. — Not loith eye-service. Not simply doing the things which your 
master or employer will see, and neglecting the rest. Not simply to please 
men, but with an undivided heart doing all things as in the sight of God. 
What a blessed thing it would be if the principle of fidelity which Paul 
here inculcates were universally observed! "Fidelity, in whatever 
situation we may be in life, is acceptable service to the I^rd.'* 

23, 24. *' Whatever ye do, do it from the heart, as to the Lord, and not 
to men, knowing that from the Lord ye will receive the recompense of in- 
heritance ; serve Christ as your Lord. * — Noyes. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

CHRISTIAN PRECEPTS. 

1 Thessalonians V. 14-23. 



I do not ask for any crown 

But that which all may win ; 
Nor try to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 

Be thou my guide until I find, 

Led by a tender hand, 
Thy happy kingdom in myself ^ 

And dare to take command. 

GOLDEN TEXT : Abstain from every form of evil. — 1 Thess. v. 22. 
'Revised Version.) 



1. What exhortation does Paul give about patience ? 
** Be patient toward all men.*' 

2. Why should we be patient towards others? 

3. What does he say about rendering evil for evil? 
'* See that none render evil for evil unto any man,** 

4. Why should we not render evil for evil ? 

5. What does Paul say about following that which is good? 
" Ever follow that which is good.** 

6. What effect will it have on us if we always follow that 
which is good? 

7. What does the apostle say about rejoicing? 
' ' Rejoice evermore. * * 

8. What is there that should lead us always to reJQice ? 

9. What does Paul say about praying ? 
** Pray without ceasing.** 

10. Do you know what this means? 

11. What does he say about giving thanks? 
** In everything give thanks.** 

12. To whom ought we to give thanks? 
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13. To what does Paul say that we ought to hold fast ? 
** To that which is good.^* 

14. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

15. What is it to abstain from anything? 

16. What kind of a life would yours be, if you should 
always heed what is taught in this Lesson? 



1. When, where, and by whom was the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians written? 

2. Where was Thessalonica, and when had Paul visited this 
city? 

3. What exhortation does the apostle give in 1 Thess. v. 14? 

4. What is there in this verse that is applicable to us? 

5. What is said in verse 15, and for whom was it intended? 

6. How far is it applicable to us? 

7. What does the apostle say about rejoicing ? 16 ; Phil. iv. 4. 

8. What occasion have we to ** rejoice evermore " ? 

9. What does ** pray without ceasing *' mean? 

10. What does **in everything give thanks" mean? 

11. Is there ever a time when we have nothing to be thank- 
ful for? 

12. What are some of the things for which we ought espe- 
cially to be thankful? 

13. What are some of the ways in which we may quench 
the Spirit? 

14. What are meant by ** prophesyings,'' in verse 20? 

15. What application has this verse to us V 

16. What precept is given in verse 21 ? 

17. What is meant by ** prove all things *'? 

18. What precept is given in verse 22? 

19. What is a better rendering of this verse? 

20. What benediction is contained in verse 23? 

Introduction. The Apostle Paul, while on his second missionary 
journey, spent several weeks in the city of Thessalonica and founded a 
church there. On leaving Thessalonica he went to Berea, then to Athens, 
and then to Corinth, where he spent a year and a half. It was during his 
stay in Corinth, about a.d. 52, that he wrote the First Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians. It is an interesting fact that it was almost beyond doubt the 
first written of the books of the New Testament. 
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Notes. 1 Thessalonians v. 14. '* And we exhort you, brethren, admonish 
the disorderly, encourage the faint-hearted, support the weak, be long- 
suffering toward all." — Revised Version. 

1 5. See that none render evil for evil. '* The meaning is that we are not to 
take vengeance. The moment we feel ourselves acting from a desire to 
return evil for evil, that moment we are acting wrong." — Bvi ever follow 
that which is good. That which is to be commended for its kindness, gen- 
erosity, or justice. — Both ajnong yourselves and to all men. " One toward 
another, and toward all." — Revised Version. *' The phrase ' to all men ' 
seems to have been added to avoid the possibility of misconstruction. 
Some might posdibly suppose that this was a good rule to be observed 
towards those of their own number, but that a greater latitude in assuaging 
injuries might be allowable towards their enemies out of the church. The 
apostle, therefore, says that the rule is universal" — Barnes. 

16. Rejoice evermore. *' Rejoice alway." — Revised Version. *'Be 
alwa3's joyful." — Noyes. " This was the exultant word of this, probably 
the earliest of Paul's Epistles, and was also found in one of the latest, that 
to the Philippians, which is a song of joy and thankfulness from beginning 
to end." — Livermore. 

17. Pray without ceasing. ** Meaning of course not the overt act of 
prayer at all times, but the perpetual attitude of reverence, love, and sense 
of dependence which constitute the essence of devotion. The spirit of 
prayer, like the fire on the old Hebrew altar, was never to be pnt out." — 
Livermore. 

18. For this is the wiU of God. That is, that yOu should be always 
full of thanksgiving. **Give thanks always, for God has no wish to give 
you cause for sorrow." 

19. Quench not the Spirit. '* This may have a general or a special appli- 
cation. It may either signify that they should not extinguish those spir- 
itual intimations which rise in every man's bosom, or that they should not, 
from a dread of enthusiasm, repress those spiritual and free utterances 
which were made by zealous exhorters in the church." — Livermore. 

20. Despise not prophesyings. "Despise not prophesy ings, but prove 
all things." — Noyes. "Prophesyings" means the utterances of inspired 
teachers, with no special reference to predictions. 

21. Prove all things. Do not believe everything preached to you, but 
exan ine it, compare it with what you know to be true, and then hold fast 
what you find to be good. ** No popular current in favor of any doctrine, 
no influence which name and rank and learning can give it, is to commend 
it to us as certainly worthy of our belief. By whomsoever held, we are to 
examine it fully before we embrace it; but when we are convinced that it 
is true, it is to be held, no matter what current of popular opinion or preju- 
dice may be against it; no matter what ridicule maybe poured upon it; 
and no matter though the belief of it may require us to die a martyr's 
death." — Barnes. 

22. Abstain from all appearance of eviL ** Abstain from every form of 
evil." — Revised Version, and Noyes. 



LESSON XXXV. 

THE EVIL OF AVARICE. 

1 Timothy VI. 6-19. 



If I am rich, oh, guard my heart 

Temptation to withstand, 
And make me willing to impart 

The bounties of thy hand. 

GOLDEN TEXT : Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal. — Matt. vi. 20. 



1. What are some of the uses of money ? 

2. When is the possession of it a good thing ? 

3. When is effort to get it a bad thing? 

4. What is said in the First Epistle to Timothy about those 
who are determined to be rich ? 

** They fall into temptation, and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful It^ts, which drown men in destruction and perdition. " 

5. What does this Epistle teach that we should strive after 
more than riches? 

** After righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekn&ssJ^ 

6. What further does it say that we should do ? 

** Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life," 

7. What is it to fight the good fight of faith? 

8. What is it to lay hold on eternal life? 

9. What charge does this Epistle say should be given to the 
rich? 

'* That they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
hut in the living God, who giveth im richly all things to enjoy. ^^ 

10. What other charge does it say should be given to the 
rich? 

*' ThcU they be rich in good works,^* 

11. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

12. Who spake these words, and where were they spoken ? 
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1. What can yoa say of the authorship of the First Epistle 
to Timothy? 

2. What is "godliness," and what is said of it in 1 Tim- 
othy vi. 6 ? 

3. Will you mention some of the nses of money? 

4. Is it necessarily bad for a person to have great riches? 

5. When is the possession of riches a good thing? 

6. When is striving for them an evil ? 

7. What is said of those who are determined to be rich ? 

8. What are some of the temptations and snares into which 
those who have an inordinate desire for riches are apt to fall? 

9. What is said of the love of money in verse 10 ? 

10. What is a better translation of ** the root of all evil " ? 

11. Is it literally true that every kind of evil has its root in 
the love of money ? 

12. What is said to have befallen some who coveted money? 

13. What exhortation does verse 11 contain ? 

14. What further exhortation is given in verse 12 ? 

15. What counsel should be given to the rich? 17-19. 

16. Why is the living God the best object to trust in ? 

17. What is the best thing we can lay up for time to come ? 

18. What is it to lay hold on eternal life? 

iNTRODycTiON. Timothy, -who probably was a native of Derbe or 
Lystra, in Lycaonia, joined Paul while he was in that region, on his second 
missionary journey, and accompanied him during a considerable part of 
his subsequent travels. The First Epistle to Timothy purports to have 
been written to him while he was abiding at Ephesus, and to have been 
written by Paul. Many suppose that the apostle, after two years* impris- 
onment at Rome, a.d. 61, 62, was released; that he again preached in 
Asia Minor and Macedonia; and that he wrote this Epistle while in Mace- 
donia, about A.D. 66 dr67. Both its date and authorship are, however, 
matters of doubt and dispute, into which it would not be profitable to enter 
in these Lessons. 

Notes. 1 Timothy vi. 6. But godUneu with contentment is great gain, 
*^ Godliness" is piety. The godly man is the God- loving and God- 
serving mau. hi verse 5 a warning is given against those who think that 
godliness is a means of gain ; here it is said that there is a sense in which 
godliness is great gain. ** The idea is that piety, connected with a con- 
tented mind, or a mind acquiescing in the allotments of life, is to be re- 
garded as the real gain.** 
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8. And having food and raiment A part is here used to denote the 
whole, as is frequently the case. ** The idea is, if our necessary wants be 
supplied, we should not eagerly desire more." 

9. But they that will be rich. "But they that desire to be rich." — 
Revised Version. An active desire, a determination to be rich, is implied. 
*' Not merely * they that have wealth,' but they that wish it; for a man may 
have wealth, and may administer it rightly, and rise far above it." 

10. For the love of money is the root of all evil. " A root of all kinds 
of evil." — Revised Version. " A root of all evils." — Noyes. " This is 
evidently not to be understood as literally true, for there are evils which 
cannot be traced to the love of money; the evils growing out of ambition 
and intemperance and debasing lusts, and of the hatred of Grod and of 
goodness. The expression here is evidently a popular saying, — *A11 
sorts of evils grow out of the love of money.' ... Of the truth of this, no 
one can doubt. No small part of the crimes of the world can be traced to 
the love of gold. But it deserves to be remarked here, that the apostle 
does not say that * money is the root of all evil,* or that it is an evil at all ; 
it is the * love ' of it which is the source of evil." — Barnes. 

11. Flee these things. That is, the love of money and the evils of which 
it is the source. Foltoto after righteousness. What a good array of virtues 
and graces is repeatedly commended in the New Testament Epistles ! How 
much there is in such words as righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness, and how much nobler and better we should be if we were filled 
with these qualities! 

17. Charge them that are rich in this world. " In this present world." 

— Revised Version. — That they be not high-minded. This is one of the sins 
to which the rich are peculiarly liable. The}' are apt to overestimate the 
importance of riches, and to overestimate their own importance on account 
of their riches. — Nor ti-ust in uncertain riches. Most things are uncertain, 

— health, reason, reputation, influence may be lost, — but nothing is so 
uncertain as riches. They are at the mercy of the elements, at the mercy 
of the dishonest, at the mercy of chance. No prudence, no forethought, 
no shrewdness can make them secure. — But in ike living God. What a 
wonderful contrast is here presented in the objects of trust, —that between 
uncertain riches and the living God ! 

18. That they be rick in good uoorks. There is an agreeable and forcible 
play upon words here. That the rich should be rick in good works. 
Their good works should be as abundant as their riches. 

19. That they may lay hold on eternal life. ** That they may lay hold 
on the life which is life indeed." — Revised Version. " That they may lay 
hold on the true life." — Noyes. 
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Sunday-School Lessons. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

PATIENCE AND PRAYERFULNESS. 

James I. X'12. 



When my work seems hard and dry, 

May I press on cheerily ; 
Help me patiently to bear 

Pain and hardship, toil and care. 

GOLDEN TEXT: But let patience liave her perfect work, that ye 
may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. —James i. 4. 



1. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

2. What is here meant by patience? 
The right endurance of trials. 

3. What is said in another part of this epistle about pa- 
tience? 

** Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for itf until he receive the early and 
latter rain, • Be ye also patient,"*^ 

4. What does patience mean in this case? 

It means contented waiting for what we expect to take place, 

5. What is said about patience in the Epistle to the He- 
brews ? 

" Let us run with patience the race set before tw." 

6. What is meant by patience in this instance? 
It means constant effort to accomplish our purpose. 

7. What are we to do if we lack wisdom to bear trials 
aright? 

** If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giceth to 
all men liberally and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given him.^' 
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8. What is said of the man that endureth temptation? 

* ' Blessed is the man that endureth temptation, for when he is 
tried he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love him.^^ 

9. What is it to endare temptation? 

It is to he tempted without yielding to the temptation, 

10. What effect will it have on us if we successfully resist 
the temptations that heset us? 

11. What will he the effect on us if we yield to tempta- 
tions? 

1. Who is commonly supposed to have heen the author of 
the Epistle of James? 

2. About what time is it probable that it was written ? 

3. For whom was it especially intended? 

4. What is mentioned as an occasion for joy? James i. 2. 

5. What is meant here by ** temptations " ? 

6. What is the trial of our faith said to work? 3. 

7. In what sense is ** patience " here used? 

8. What is said of patienqe in verse 4? 

9. What is the meaning of this verse? 

10. What allusion to patience is there in V. 7, 8? 

1 1. What does patience here mean ? 

12. What allusion to patience is there in Heb. xii. 1,2? 

13. What is the meaning of patience in this case ? 

14. In what senses then is the word ** patience'* used? 

15. What is any one to do who lacks wisdom to make the 
right use of his trials ? 5. 

16. Why should he ask God? 

17. What is meant by ** upbraideth not " ? 

18. In what way should we ask of God? 6. 

19. What is said of him that wavereth, or doubteth? 6-8. 

20. What is the meaning of verses 9 and 10 ? 

21. What is said of the man that endureth temptation? 12. 

22. Is * temptation'' used in the same sense here as in 
verse 2? 

23. What is it to endure temptation? 

24. If we withstand temptation, what effect will it have on 
our character? 
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Notes. James i. 1. James^ a servant of God. It is generally supposed 
that the Epistle of James was written by James the Less, the son of 
Alpheus. It cannot have been written by James the Greater, the son of 
Zebedee and the brother of John, for this James was put to death as early 
as A.D. 44, and this epistle evidently was not written until more than 
twenty years later. The writer calls himself ■* James, a servant of God 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ," and there is nothing else to indicate by 
whom it was written. Some doubt whether it was written by an apostle; 
but we do not see why James the Less, who was a prominent Judaizing 
Christian, and who is Icnown in church history as the first bishop of Jeru- 
salem, may not have been the author. It seems like the work of such a 
man. It is generally supposed to have been written about a.d. 66 or 68, 
after the epistles of Paul and before the destruction of Jerusalem. — To 
the twelve tribes which are scattered abroad This is equivalent to say- 
ing that the epistie is designed especially for Jewish Christians, and 
addressed to them wherever they may be. — Greeting. A customary form 
of salutation, implying that the writer wished the welfare of those whom 
he addressed. 

2. My brethren^ count it all Joy when ye faU into divers temptations. 
"Manifold temptations." — Revised Version. "Various temptations." — 
Noyes. " Temptations " is here used in the sense of " trials." " Instead 
of being daunted by the trials and temptations which beset them, they 
were rather to welcome them as a glorious opportunity to show forth the 
true character and spirit of the Christian faith. They were placed in the 
moral Thermopylae of the world. Their little band, as true soldiers of the 
cross, were bravely to stem the hosts of evil and of sin." — Livermore. 

3. Knowing this, that the trying of your faith worketh patience. 
"Knowing that the proof of your faith worketh patience." — Revised 
Version. " Knowing that the trying of your faith worketh endurance." — 
Noyes. Patience, and especially that quality of patience known as endur- 
ance, would be the fruit of their trials if these were rightly borne. " The 
great compensation for trials was that, furnace-like, they would refine their 
characters and purge away the dross." 

4. But let patience have her perfect work. Let not the proper effects of 
your trials be prevented by repining or complaint, but let them be fairly 
developed. — Wanting nothing. * * Lacking in nothing.* * — Revised Version. 

6. If any of you lack wisdom. Wisdom to bear in a proper manner the 
trials of life, is probably referred to. Let him go to the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of Wisdom and of Goodness. A very natural and a very Christian 
thing to do. — And upbraideth not. Does not reproach, rebuke, or repel. 

6. But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering. " Nothing doubting.* ' — 
Revised Version, and Noyes. The one prime condition of prayer is trust. 
For he that wavereth is like a wave of the sea, driven with the loind and 
tossed. " For he that doubteth is like a surge of the sea." — Revised Ver- 
sion. The figure is a very striking one. Nothing could be more unstable, 
and no'hing accomplish less, than the surge of the sea. 
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7, 8. " For let not that man think that he shall receive anything of the 
Lord; a double-minded man, unstable in all his ways.** — Revised Ver- 
sion. *^ As much as to say, the poorest and meanest frame of mind j)08sible 
is snch a faithless, atheistic doubt of the liberal-mindedness of God, which 
does not really deserve to receive anjrthing from a Providence so lightly 
esteemed in spite of its boundless benevolence. In fact, by a law of spirit- 
ual retribution snch a man does not receive from the Lord, *for leanness is 
sent into his soul,* and God's blessings, rich and endless as they are, do not 
carry blessing with them. Not only in prayer, but in all things else is the 
double-minded or, two-minded, man, as the original is, beset by giant Doubt ; 
the same instability undermines the whole character, and neutralizes all 
the blessings of life. Confidence is the only bond of union of man with 
man or of man with God.** — Livermore. 

9. Let the brother of low degree rejoice in thai he is exalted. ** But let 
the brother of low degree glory in his high estate.*' — Revised Version. 
Perhaps the meaning is, Let the poor man who is a Christian rejoice in the 
inheritance which his religion gives him ; but another meaning seems to be 
equally tenable. ^* The idea in the mind of the apostle,** sa^'s Barnes, 
^' was that the poor man that is made rich should rejoice because his faith 
and the reality of his religion are now tried; because a test is furnished 
which will show, in the new circumstances in which he is placed, whether 
hie piety is genuine. In fact, there is almost no trial of religion which is 
more certain and decisive than that furnished by a sudden transition from 
poverty to affluence, from adversity to prosperity, from sickness to health. 
There is much religion in the world that will bear the ills of poverty, sick- 
ness, and persecution, or that will bear the temptations arising from pros- 
perity, and even affluence, which will not bear the transition from one to 
the other; as there is many a human frame that could become accustomed 
to bear either the steady heat of the equator or the intense cold of the 
North that could not bear a rapid transition from the one to the other.** 

10. BiU the rich, in that he is made low, ** That is because his property 
is taken away, and he is made poor. Such a transition is often the source 
of the deepest sorrow, but the apostle says that even in that a Christian 
may find occasion for thanksgiving.** — Barnes. Perhaps, however, the 
meaning is that the rich man who is a disciple of Jesus should rejoice that 
grace has been given him to become such. For a rich man to become a 
Christian required no small degree of courage and condescension in the 
Apostolic age. 

. 12. Blessed is the man that endvreth temptation, " Temptation ** is here 
used in a wider sense than in verse 2. It here includes solicitations to sin 
as well as the right endurance of trials. To endure temptation is to with- 
stand or successfully resist it. The effect of such endurance is to strengthen 
the character, just as the effect of yielding to temptation is to weaken the 
character. — For when he is tried, " For when he is approved.** — Revised 
Vezsion, and Noyes. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

GOD THE SOURCE OF GOOD. 

James I. 13-21. 



God is love : bis mercy brightens 

All tbe path in which we move ; 
Bliss he wakes, and woe he lightens : 

God is wisdom, God is love. 

GOLDEN TEXT : Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometb down from the Eather of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of taming. — James i. 17. 



1. What is it to be tempted? 

2. What should no one say when he is tempted ? 

^^ Let no man say when he is temptedy I am tempted of God: 
for God cannot be tempted wUh evil, neither tempteth he any 
manJ*^ 

3. What is it that causes us to yield to temptation? 
Our wrong desires. 

4. If we are determined not to do wrong, will temptation 
overcome us? 

5. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

6. What is meant by the Father of lights? 

7. What do we mean by saying that there is ** no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning " with God? 

8. Since God does good constantly, what should be our 
feelings and conduct towards him? 

9. What does the Epistle of James say every one should 
be? 

Swift to hear. 

10. Do you know what is meant by this? 

11. What else does this epistle say every one should be? 
Slow to speak. 

12. What do you think this means? 

13. What further does this epistle say every one should be? 
Sloio to wrath . 

14. What are some of the evils that come from acting and 
speaking when we are angry? 
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1 . To ivhom should we not ascribe temptation ? James i. 13. 

2. Why should it not be ascribed to God? 

3. What is it causes us to be led into temptation? 14. 

4. In what sense is the word ** lust *' used here? 

5. Does this verse mean that there is nothing but our own 
evil desires to lead us into temptation? If not, what does it 
mean? 

6. Are not many of our desires right within certain limits, 
and wrong beyond those limits ? 

7. What do wrong desires produce when gratified? 15. 

8. What does sin, when completed, produce? 

9. Does sin tend to produce more than one kind of death? 

10. By what name is God called in verse 17? 

11. What is said to be received from him? 

12. How is his unchangeableness described ? 

13. What is the meaning of verse 18? 

14. What are we exhorted to be, since the character and 
dealings of God are such ? 19. 

15. What are we to be swift to hear? 

16. When should we be slow to speak? 

17. What is said of the wrath of man? 20. 

18. What is meant here by ** the righteousness of God"? 

19. What are some of the evils which the wrath of man works? 

20. What exhortation is contained in verse 21 ? 

21. What better translations of this verse have been made? 

22. What is meant by the ** ingrafted word *' ? 

Notes. James i. 13. Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God, In the preceding verse the man who withstands the assaults of 
temptation is said to be blessed. In this verse it is said that temptations 
do not come from God, for to do evil or induce his children to do evil is 
inconsistent with his nature. " This paragraph, from verses 15 to 18," 8a5's 
Livermore, "treats of evil and temptation in its origin as coming from man 
in his incompleteness, and not from God in his perfection. Man would 
fain shift off responsibility for his sins upon Providence, or his condition, 
or his nature, or Adam's fall. Adam excuses his sin by charging Eve with 
the seduction, and Eve the serpent, but the enticement comes from the 
weakness or perversion within, or the triumph of the lower nature over 
the higher. * Evil concupiscence,' says the Talmud, * is at the beginning 
like the thread of a spider's web, afterwards it is like a cart-rope.' " 

14. But every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
*' That is, the fountain or source of all temptation is in the man himself. 
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It is true that external indacements to sin may be placed before him, but 
they would have no force if there was not something in himself to which 
they corresponded, and over which they might have power. There must 
be some 'lust;' some desire; some inclination; something which is unsat- 
isfied now, which is made the foundation of the temptation, and which 
^ves it all its power. If there were no capacity for receiving food, or desire 
for it, objects placed before us appealing to the appetite could never be 
made a source of temptation ; if there were nothing in the soul which could 
be regarded as the love of acquisition or possession, gold would furnish no 
temptation ; if there were no sensual propensities, we should be in that 
quarter above the power of temptation. In each case and in every form, 
the power of the temptation is laid in some propensity of our nature, some 
desire of that ifchich we do not possess. The word rendered * lust * in this 
place is not employed here in the narrow sense in which it is now com- 
monly used. It means desire in the wide sense of the word; an earnest 
wish for anythirg." — Barnes. 

15. Then, when lust haih conceived, it bringeth forth sin. The idea is 
that our natural propensities, when indulged to excess, produce sin, and 
that sin at lengtb produces physical and moral ruin. 

16. Do not err. " Be not deceived.'* — Revised Version. " The fallacy 
of attributing the evil of sin to God, lies in the fact that it reverses the 
whole order and course of his providence and grace, which is never weary 
with doing good, which is forever blessing and giving, and which makes 
no deviation or change in his eternal beneficence." — Livermore. 

17. Every good gift and every perfect gift ii from above. "Every 
good gift and every perfect boon.'* — Revised Version. "This beautiful 
sentence, more musical still in the Greek, is thought to be the fragment of 
some Christian hymn. Two words are translated by our word * gift ; * the 
first ii rather the act of giving, the second, the gift itself, and the effect of 
both together is a climax to the statement of God's benevolence." — 
Elliott. "The general idea conveyed in this verse is, that all the bless- 
ingswhich men enjoy, whether physical or spiritual, whether temporal or 
etenal, are the fruit of divine goodness ; and that men may safely trust 
in jrod as a Father whose faithfulness will never fail. God is absolutely 
unthangeable in his character, and in his afiection to his children ; he is 
no subject even to the slight perturbations which afi^ect the most conspic- 
urns source of light and heat in the physical universe known to us, with 
wiich he is here impliedly compared. The variations of day and night, 
simmer and winter, do not afiect the influence of the Divine Spirit on the 
himan soul." — Paige. — With whom it no variableness, neither shadow of 
Urning. " With whom can be no variation, neither shadow that is cast by 
uming." — Revised Version. "The phraseology is almost scientific. 
There are changes, literally, * parallaxes,* of the heavenly bodies themselves, 
and eclipses one of another by shadows projected through space, but no 
such variableness with God, nor changing of faintest shade." — EUicott. 

18. Of his own will begat he itf by the word of truth, " But the utmost 
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stretch of his love and wisdom is seen in the creation of being? like him- 
self, as much as the finite can be like the infinite, a kind of fiist-frnits of 
his creatures, representatives of his own moral and spiritual facalties on a 
humbler plane, and wanned and kindled by a spark of his own divine 
lov^." — Livermore. Perhaps, however, the writer of this evistle had a 
somewhat narrower idea in mind, — that we owe the begiining of our 
spiritual life to God. 

19. Wkerefortf my beloved brethren, let every man be twi/i to hear, slow 
to tpedk. ** Ye know this, my beloved brethren. But let every man be 
swift to bear, slow to speak." — Revised Version. '* These precepts seem 
to follow in some measure as inferences from the previous ^assnge. With 
such a beneficent Providence over him, the becoming attitude for a man to 
take is one of a learner, a hearkener, as one more ready U be taught than 
to teach, not impatient or quick in temper ; and to make the lesson more 
piquant, it is put in the form of antithesis, — swift vert»s slow; swift to 
hear, slow to wrath. The Rabbins say, * Talk little and wcrk much; ' * The 
righteous speak little and do much, the wicked speak mich and do noth- 
ing.' Prov. X. 19; xiii. 3; xv. 2. *Jn the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin.' The classics have some appropriate sentiments on this 
subject : * Men have two ears and but one tongue, that they should hear 
more than they speak.' * The ears are always open, ever ready to receive 
instruction; but the tongue is surrounded by a double rowof teeth to hedge 
it in and to keep it within proper bounds.' Xenocrates sail, * I have some- 
times had occasion to regret that I have spoken; never, that I was ulent.* " 
— Livermore. — Slow to wrath. " The particular point here is, lot that 
we should be slow to wrath as a general habit of mind, which isindeed 
most true, but in reference particularly to the reception of the truth We 
should lay aside all anger and wrath, and should come to the invest^tion 
of truth with a calm mind. A state of wrath or anger is always unfawable 
to the investigation of truth. Such an investigation demands a calm 
spirit, and he whose mind is excited and enraged is not in a condit^n to 
see the value of truth, or to weigh the evidence for it." — Barnes. 

20. For the wrath of man worketh not the righteoitmets of God. * Or 
the righteousness which God requires. It is not the tendency of hutan 
passion to work out the best results for humanity ; on the contrary, ^e 
angry passions of men lead to contention, slander, litigation, war, ^d 
every evil word and work." — Livermore. " A man is never sure of do^g 
right under the influence of excited feelings ; he may do that which is n 
the highest sense wronjT, and which he will regret all his life." 

21. Wherrfore lay apart all fUhiness and superfluity of naughtiness, aii 
receive with meekness the ingrafted word which is able to save your sout\ 
"Wherefore putting away all filthiness and overflowing of wickedness 
receive with meekness the implanted word, which is able to save your 
souls." — Revised Version. " Wherefore put off all filthiness, and excess 
of wickedness, and receive with meekness the implanted word, which is 
able to save your souls." — Noyes. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

HEARING AND DOING. 

James I. 22-27. 



May we, in all we plan and do. 
Keep life's great purpose clear in view, 
And wisely strire with all our powers, 
To turn to good its fleeting hours. 

GOLDEN TEXT : But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves. —James i 22. 



1. Will you repeat the Golden Text ? 

2. What is it to be a hearer of the word? 

3. What good does it do to hear that which is good and 
true preached and taught? 

4. What is it to be a doer of the word ? 

5. Why is it better to be a doer of the word than a hearer? 

6. What if any one be a hearer of the word and not a doer? 
^^ If any he a hearer of the word, and not a doer,^ he is like unto 

a man beholding his natural face in a glass : For he heholdeth 
himself and goeth his way^ and straightway forgetteth what man- 
ner of man he was.^^ 

7. What if any one seem to be religious and bridleth not his 
tongue? 

** If any man among you seem to be religious^ and bridleth not 
his tongue, but deceiueth his oton heart, this man's religion is 
vain,^* 

8. What is it to bridle the tongue? 

9. What is pure and undefiled religion? 

** Pure religion and un defiled before God and the Father is this, 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world. ^* 

10. Do you know the meaning of this verse? 



1. What exhortation is given in James i. 22? 

2. What is it to be a "doer of the word " ? 

3. Why is it not enough to be a hearer of the word? 
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4. To ivhat is the man compared who is a hearer and not a 
doer? 23,24. 

5. What do you think of this comparison? 

6. What is said of the man who is hoth a hearer and a 
doer of the word? 25. 

7. What is meant by ** the perfect law of liberty "? 

8. Why is it called the law of liberty ? 

9. What must we do besides simply look into this law? 25. 

10. What kind of religion is pronounced vain in verse 26 ? 

11. What is meant here by the man who '* seems to be 
religious"? 

12. Why is so much importance attached here to the govern- 
ment of the tongue? 

13. How is true religion defined in verse 27 ? 

14. Does this definition include all that pertains to religion ? 

15. What is it probable that the writer of this epistle had 
in mind in giving this definition ? 

16. What part of religion does visiting the fatherless and 
widows represent? 

17. What part does keeping one's self unspotted from the 
world represent? 

18. What else can you suggest as belonging to true religion ? 

Notes. James i. 22-25. But be ye doers of the word, <* This passage 
is intimately connected with what goes before respecting hearing the word 
and receiving the word. Even thej are not sufficient of themselves, how- 
ever meek and receptive the attitude of the hearer may be. Another step 
must be taken. Faith must be followed by works. Motives must end in 
actions. The truths taught, the word ingrafted, must result in their legit- 
imate consequences of good deeds." — Livermore. Deceiving your own selves. 
*^It is implied here that by merely hearing the word, but not doing it, they 
would deceive their own souls. The nature of this deception was this, that 
they would imagine that that was all which was required, whereas the main 
thing was that they should be obedient. If a man supposes that by a 
mere punctual attendance on preaching, or a respectful attention to it, he 
has done all that is required of him, he is laboring under a most gross self- 
deception. And yet there are multitudes who seem to imagine that they 
have done all that is demanded of them when they have heard attentively 
the word preached. Of its influence on their lives, and its claims to obe- 
dience, they are utterly regardless." — Barnes. 

23, 24. He is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass. *' He 
is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a mirror." — Revised Ver- 
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sion. Most of the mirrors of the ancients were of polished metal. '^ The 
ground of comparison in these rerses is obvious. The apostle refers to what 
all persons experience, the fact that we do not retain a distinct impression 
of ourselves after we have looked in a mirror. While actually looking in 
the mirror, we see all our features, and can trace them distinctly ; when 
we turn away, the image and the impression both vanish. When looking 
in the mirror, we can see all the defects and blemishes of our person ; if 
there is a scar, a deformity, a feature of ugliness, it is distinctly before the 
mind ; but when we turn away, that is * out of sight and out of mind.' 
When unseen it gives no uneasiness, and even if capable of correction, we 
take no pains to remove it. So, when we hear the word of God, it is like a 
mirror held up before us. In the precepts of the law and the requirements 
of the gospel, we see our defects, and perhaps we think that we will cor- 
rect them. But we turn away immediately, and forget it all. If, however, 
we were * doers of the word * we should endeavor to remove all the defects 
and blemishes in our moral character, and to bring our whole souls into 
conformity with what the law and the gospel require." — Barnes. 

25. But whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty. " But he that 
looketh into the perfect law, the law of liberty." — Revised Version. 
Probably by the "law of liberty" is meant the gospel, the law of the 
spirit in Jesus Christ ; but every law of Grod, however revealed, may be 
called a law of liberty, for obedience to it frees the soul from the bondage 
of sin and gives it true freedom. And continueth therein, " And so con- 
tinueth." — Revised Version. "And remains there." — "Noyes. A con- 
trast is presented between the man who looks as it were into a mirror and 
at once turns away, and the man who continues before the perfect law of 
liberty. "Looketh into" hardly expresses the sense of the original. 
The allusion is to the man "who bows down or bends forward as if to in- 
spect it more closely and narrowly, and makes the law of liberty the mir- 
ror in which to see his true self, and compare himself with the requisition 
of God. He is on the way to success in the moral and spiritual life; he is 
not only a doer of the work, but his doing of it is itself a beatitude. Not 
only so, but he must have the gift of continuance and persevere in these 
good habits of meekly hearing, faithfully doing, and continuing in these 
habits without intermission to the end. Habits thus pursued result in 
blessedness. He is blessed in * the doing, in the process of the act,' as well 
as in its result." — Livermore. 

26. If any man among you seem to be religious^ and hridleth not his 
tongue^ but deceiveth his own heart, " If any man thinketh himself to be 
religious, while he bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his heart." — Re- 
vised Version. " If any man thinks that he is religious, and bridles not his 
tongue, but deceives his own heart." — Noyes. Not the man who seems 
to others to be religious, but the man who seems to himself to be so, is re- 
ferred to. " The warning is not to the hypocrite, but to the self-deceived." 
— But bridleth not his tongue. There was probably some good reason for 
selecting this particular breach of the law of love. The general idea is. 
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that no man may properly regard himself as a Christian who habitoally 
and intentionally violates that law of liberty, which requires lore to God 
and love to man." — Paige. 

27. Pure religion and undeJUed before God cmd the Father is this. 
" Pare religion and undefiled before our God and Father is this.'* — Revised 
Version. " Pare religion and nndefiled before Grod the Father is this.*' 
No^'es. " It will be observed that by religion is here meant religions service. 
No one word can express this obvious interpretation of the original, taken, 
as it must be, in completion of the verse before ; and certainly * religion,' 
in its ordinary sense, will not convey the right idea. Real worship, — we 
may say, pure and undefiled, — beheld and acknowledged as such in the 
presence of God, even the Father, is this." — Ellicott. ** The apostle does 
not say that this is the whole of religion, or that there is nothing else essen- 
tial to it ; but his general design clearly is to show that religion will lead 
to a holy life, and he mentions this as a specimen, or an instance of what 
it will lead us to do. The things which he specifies are these : (1) that 
pure religion will lead to a life of practical benevolence ; and (2) that it 
will keep us unspotted from the world. If these things are found, they 

will show that there is true piety. If they are not there is none If 

a man is truly benevolent, he bears the image of that God who is the foun- 
tain of benevolence; if he is pure and uncontaminated in his walk and 
deportment, he also resembles bis Maker, for he is holy. If he has not these 
things he cannot have any well-founded evidence that he is a Christian ; 
for it is always the nature and tendency of religion to produce these 
things." — Barnes. **St. James is here describing religion, not in its 
principle, but in its efiects ; and these effects are truly and justly and 
fully displayed. They are by the apostle made to consist of two large 
articles: in succoring the distress of others, and maintaining our own in- 
nocency ; and these two articles do comprehend the whole of the effects of 
true religion. ... * To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction ' is 
describing a class or species or kind of virtue by singling out one eminent 
example of it. A stronger or better instance could not have been selected. 

. . . The expression * to keep himself unspotted from the world ' signifies 
to be free from the unchaste practices to which the world is addicted. So 
that * pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father ' consists in 
two things, — beneficence and purity ; doing good and keeping clear of 
sin." — Paley. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

FAITH AND WORKS. 

James II. 14-26. 



Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

GOLDEN TEXT: For as the body without the spirit is dead, so 
faith without works is dead also. —James ii. 26. 



1. What did Jesus tell his disciples that they must have? 
He told them that they must have faith. 

2. What did he mean by this? 

He meant that they must fed the reality of religious truths, 

3. Ought we not all to desire more faith? 

4. What does the Apostle Paul bid us take? 
The shield of faith, 

5. Do you know what is meant by the shield of faith? 

6. What does the New Testament say it is impossible to do 
without faith? 

*' Without faith it is impossible to please God.** 

7. Why is it impossible to live as God would have us if we 
have no faith? 

8. If we have the right kind of faith how will it show itself? 
In good works. 

9. What does the Apostle James say of faith without works ? 
^^ Faith without works is dead J* ^ 

10. Who is often spoken of in the Bible as a man of faith? 
Abraham, 

11. What does James say of Abraham's faith? 

** Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works was 
faith made perfect f " 

12. What further does he say of faith and works? 

** Ye see then how that by works a man is justified , and not by 
faith only.** 

13. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 
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1. How is faith defined in Heb. xi. 1 ? 

2. By what means can we get evidence of things not seen? 
8. What is said in Heb. zi. 6 to be impossible without 

faith? 

4. Why is faith essential to a well-developed character? 

5. What does Paul say of faith in Romans iii. 28-31 ? 

6. Did he think good works of no account? Rom. xii. ; 
Gal. V. 22-26 ; Eph. iv. 25-32 ; Phil. iv. 8; Col. iii. 8-15 ; 1 
Thess. V. 15-22. 

7. What does James say of faith without works? ii. 14-17. 

8. What if a man say, Thou hast faith and I have works ? 
18. 

9. What has verse 19 to do with the subject ? 

10. What is said of faith without works in verse 20 ? 

11. What is said of Abraham in verses 21-23 ? 

12. How is a man said to be justified? 24. 

13. What is said of faith without works in verse 26? 

14. Is it a living or a dead faith that James depreciates? 

15. What kind of faith does he regard as dead ? 

16. What evidence have we in his epistle that he attached 
great value to a live faith ? i. 5, 6 ; v. 14-16. 

17. What is the prevalent doctrine of justification by faith? 

18. Is this doctrine true or false, or partly true and partly 
false? 

Notes. James ii. 14. What doth it projit^ my brethren^ though a man 
ioy he hathfailhj and have not toorkst **In this discussion James has been 
needlessly set at variance with Paul ; but, properly interpreted, their views 
entirely harmonize. Both insist on the interior spirit of faith as the spring 
of action, and both emphasize good works as the necessary outcome of this 
deep interior principle. Faith cannot say to good works, I have no need 
of you ; nor can good works say to faith, I have no need of thee. They play 
and interplay, act and react upon each other. Neither one can save men 
alone. Paul emphasized faith strongly, but he gave in Rom. xii- one of 
the most eloquent exhortations to good works ever penned by mortal man; 
and James leads off this very chapter with faith as its herald, and be de- 
scribes, in his closing chapter, the mighty influence of that prayer which is 
dictated by faith." — Livermore. 

16-17. Jf a brother or mter be naked and destitute of daily food. The 
comparison in these verses is very obvious and striking. The sense is, 
that faith in itself, without the acts that correspond to it, and to which it 
would prompt, is as cold and heartless and unmeaning and useless as it 
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woald be to say to one who was destitute of the necessaries of life, * Depart 
in peace.* In itself considered, it might seem to have something that was 
good; bat it would answer none of the purposes of faith, unless it should 
prompt to action. In the case of one who was hungry or naked, what he 
wanted was not good wishes or kind words merely, but the acts to which 
good wishes and kind words prompt ; and so in religion, what is wanted is 
not merely the abstract state of mind which would be indicated by faith, 
but the life of goodness to which it ought to lead. . . Faith is not, and 
cannot be, shown to be genuine, unless it is accompanied with correspond- 
ing acts, as our good wishes for the poor and needy can be shown to be 
genuine when we have the means of aiding them, only by actually minis- 
tering to their necessities.** — Barnes 

17. Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. " Even so 
faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself.'* — Revised Version. " So also 
faith, if it hath not works, is dead in itself.'* — Noyes. Paul, in substantial 
harmony with this assertion, declares (Rom. ii. 13), " Not the hearers of 
the law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified.** 

18. Tea, a man will say, Thou hast faith, and I have works. " He con- 
tinues the discussion with another illustration. It is of a man who pro- 
poses to divorce these inseparable companions, faith and good works, and 
glories in having one and discards the other. But the apostle, in reph', 
proposes the more sensible alternative, that the objector should attempt the 
impossible effort of showing faith without works, while he would show his 
faith in living connection with his works, as its proper sentiment of action, 
and then as its appropriate result.** — Livermore. 

19. Thou believest that there is one God. " Thou believest that God is 
one.'* — Revised Version and Noyes. — Thou doest well. Your failh con- 
cerning God is theologically correct. So is that of the demons. Their 
belief concerning God is strictly orthodox, they even shudder as they think 
of the holiness of his character and the justice of his punishments ; but their 
belief does not reform their lives. 

20. But wiU thou know, vain man. Foolish, or senseless man. He 
who regards speculative belief as enough, is addressed as devoid of sense. 
That faith without works is dead. "That faith apart from works is 
barren."— Revised Version. 

21. Was not Abraham our father justified by works t The meaning is 
not that he was justified by works underived f¥om, and unconnected with, 
faith. The next verse shows that faith was the source and accompaniment 
of his works. James does not teach that faith is useless; but that faith 
which does not lead to works is useless. 

22. Seest thou how faith wrought with his works? "Thou seest that 
faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith made perfect.** — 
Revised Version. In Abraham's case faith and works went together. He 
was accepted of God, not on account of his faith alone, nor on account of 
his works alone, but on account of his faith and works. 
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24. By works a man is justified^ and not by faith only. ** Luther*s doc- 
trine of justification by faith must be balanced by justification by works, 
in order to complete the full globe of truth." — Livermore. "Most danger- 
ous and delusive is the error of those who dwell inordinately on the doc- 
trine of faith alone. Though they do, indeed, maintain the absolute 
necessity of works, they still may inculcate it in such a manner as to cause 
them to be neglected. It is undeniably true, that if the faith be sound the 
works will be good ; but a sound faith is seldom produced among the igno- 
rant, at leasts by continually and unduly depreciating the value of works. 
To leave an impression that works have no concern with any man*s salva- 
tion, is a kind of sophism which the illiterate cannot be expected to un- 
ravel, and though in one sense it is the truth, it is by no means the whole 
truth of Scripture." 

26. For as the body without the spirit is dead^ so faith without worlcs is 
dead also. '' For as the body apart from the spirit is dead, even so faith 
apart from works is dead." — Revised Version. " There is as much neces- 
sity that faith and works should be united to constitute true religion, as 
there is that the bod}' and spirit should be united to constitute a living 
man. If good works do not follow it is clear that there is no true and 
proper faith. If faith produces no fruit of good living, that fact proves that 
it is dead, that it has no power, and that it is of no value. James was not 
arguing against real and genuine faith, but against the supposition that 
mere faith was all that was necessary to save a man, whether it was ac- 
companied by good works or not. He maintains that if there is genuine 
faith it will alwa^'s be accompanied by good works. If it leads not to prac- 
tical holiness of life, it'is like the body without the soul, of no value what- 
ever. James and Paul both agree in the necessity of true faith ; they both 
agree that the tendency of true faith is to produce a holy life ; they both agree 
that where there is not a holy life there is no true religion." 
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LESSON XL. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE. 

James HI. 1-18. 



Words are mighty-, words are living, — 
Serpents with their venomous stings ; 

Or bright angels, crowding round us 
With heaven's light upon their wings. 

GOLDEN TEXT : Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking gnile. — Psalms xxxiv. 13. 



1. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

2. What are some of the evils that come from the wrong 
use of the tongue? 

3. What is said in the Epistle of James of the man that 
offends not in word? 

**// any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, 
and able also to bridle the whole body,^* 

4. Do you know what this means? 

5. Why are bits put in the horses' mouths? 

** We put bits in the horses^ mouths, that they may obey us; 
and we turn about their whole body.*^ 

6. What effect will it have on us, if we keep the tongue 
under control? 

7. How great damage is sometimes done by a single spark? 

8. How much harm may be done by a wrong word? 
0. What is the tongue called in the Epistle of James? 
** ^n unruly evil,Jull of deadly poison,^ ^ 
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10. What ought we to do, since the tongue is so hard to 
goyem, and liable to do so much harm? 

11. What is said about this in one of the Psalms? 

" / will take heed to my ways, lest I sin with my tongtte." 

12. Will you mention some of the good that we may do with 
our tongues? 

1. What is said in James iii. 2, of the man that offends 
not in word? 

2. What is the meaning of this verse? 

8. What is verse 3 designed to illustrate? 

4. How is the same truth illustrated in verse i? 

5. What is said of the tongue in verse 5? 

6. To what are its bad effects compared in this verse? 

7. What is said of it in verse 6 ? 

8. Will you give the meaning of the different phrases in 
this verse? 

9. What is said of the difficulty of managing the tongue? 
7,8. 

10. Is this to be understood literally? 

11. Of what inconsistency is the tongue guilty? 9, 10. 

12. What questions are asked in verses 11 and 12, and for 
what purpose? 

13. What is the meaning of verse 13? 

14. How is '^the wisdom that is from above" described? 
17. 

15. What beautiful sentiment is expressed in verse 18? 

16. Is the tongue responsible for the evil it does, or is it only 
the instrument of the mind and heart? 

17. By what means can we govern the tongue? 

18. Will you name some of the good that the tongue is 
capable of doing? 

Notes. James iii. 1. My brethren^ be not many masters^ hnovnng ikat 
ye shall receive the greater condemnation, " Be not many teachers, my 
brethren, knowing that ye shall receive heavier judgment." — Revised 
Version. The meaning is that they should not aspire to be public teachers 
of religion unless they had gifts requisite to the office. The position would 
bring responsibility as well as honor. 

2. For in many things we offend aU. "For in many things we all 
stumble." — Revised Version. »*For in many things we all offend." — 
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Noyes. «- If any man offend not in word, " If anj stmnbleth not in word." — 
Revised Version. " If anj one offend not in speech.** — Nojes. — The tame 
is a perfect man and able cdio to bridle the whole body. The idea is that 
the tongue is the most difficult member of the body to control. If one 
can govern that, he can govern every organ of the body, and every Acuity 
of the mind. He who can govern his tongue can govern himself. Lecky 
relates that *'Pambos, an illiterate saint, being unable to* read, came to 
some one to be taught a Psalm. Having learned the single verse, * I said 
I will take heed to my ways that I sin not with my tongue,* he went away, 
saying that it was enough if it were practically acquired. When asked 
six months and again many years after, why he did not come to learn 
another verse, he answered that he never had been able truly to master 
this.** 

3. Behold, we put bits in the horses* mouths. As by putting bits in the 
mouth of the horse we manage the horse, so by keeping the tongue in 
subjection we control ourselves. 

4. Behold also the ships. ** Behold the ships also, though they are so 
great, knd are driven by rough winds, are yet turned about by a very 
small rudder, whither the impulse of the steersman willeth.** — Revised 
Version. Here we have an illustration similar to that in the last verse. As 
the course of the ship is determined by the rudder, so the character of the 
man is determined by the tongue. 

6. Behold, how great a matter a Utile fre lUndleth ! " Behold, how much 
wood is kindled by how small a fire ! *' — Revised Version. " Behold how 
great a forest a little fire kindleth ! " — Noyes. As a spark may set a whole 
forest on fire, so a word may set a whole neighborhood in a flame. 

6. And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity. " What evil is there 
which may not ba originated or fomented by the tongue? What else is 
there that might with so much propriety be represented as a little world 
of iniquity? With all the good which it does, who can estimate the 
amount of evil which it causes? Who can measure the evils which 
arise from scandal and slander and profaneness and perjury and false- 
hood and blasphemy and obscenity and the inculcation of error, by 
the tongue ? Who can gauge the amount of broils and contentions and 
strifes and wars and suspicions and enmities and alienations among 
friends and neighbors, which it produces? Who can number the evils 
produced by the honeyed words of the seducer, or by the tongue of the 
eloquent in the maintenance of error and the defence of wrong ? If all 
men were dumb, what a portion of the crimes of the world would soon 
cease ! If all men would speak only that which ought to be spoken, what 
change would come over the face of human affairs I *' — Barnes. — 8ois the 
tongue among owr members, that it defileth the whole body. " The world of 
iniquity among our members is the tongue, which defileth the whole 
body." — Revised Version. "The tongue among our members is that 
which defileth the whole body.*' — Noyes. Where a man is (corrupt in his 
conversation he is sure to be corrupt throughout. Foul language indicates 
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a foul character. — And setteth on fire the count of nature. " And setteth 
on fire the wheel of nature/' — Revised Version. " And setteth on fire the 
wheel of life." — Noyes. " Whether applied to an individual life or to the 
world at large, every one can see the justice of the comparison. One natur^ 
ally thinks, when this expression is used, of a chariot driven on with so much 
speed that its wheels, by their rapid motion, become self-ignited, and the 
chariot moves* on amidst flames.'' — Barnes. — And is set on fire of heU, 
** And is itself set on fire by hell." — Noyes. ** Grehenna," here rendered 
" hell," was south of Jerusalem, just outside the walls of the city. In this 
place, also known as the valley of Hinnom, human sacrifices were offered in 
earlier times to Moloch ; in later times it was the common cesspool of the 
city, and, according to many authorities, fires were kept constantly burn- 
ing ^here to consume whatever combustible refuse or filth was thrown into 
the place. ** Nothing less than a conflagration could adequately picture 
forth the desolating energy of a backbiting tongue. The classics speak of 
wicked men being inspired and agitated by the torches of the Furies, and 
it is familiar at the present day to speak of sins and crimes as dictated 
by a hellish spirit or a devilish temper. Such phrases seem as ancient 
as the usage of language." — Livermore. 

7, 8. For every kind of beasts. The tongue is here represented as 
harder to bring into subjection than the fiercest of wild beasts. They have 
been tamed, but the tongue is untamable. Of course this, like much else 
in the Bible, is exaggerated, but exaggerated expressions are not confined 
to the Bible; they are common to all times and nations. The meaning is 
not that it is absolutely impossible to control the tongue, but that it is very 
difficult to control it. — It is an unndy ew7, full of deadly poison. • ** It is a 
restless evil ; it is full of deadly poison." — Revised Version. 

9, 10. Therewith bless we God, even the Father. " Therewith bless we 
the Lord and Father." — Revised Version and Noyes. The inconsistency 
of the tongue is alluded to in these verses. 

11, 12. Doth a fountain send forth at the same place t In these verses 
it is shown that nature is guilty of no such inconsistency as man. 

13. Who is a tnse man and endued vnth knowledge among you; let 
him show out of a good conversation his works with meekness of wisdom, 
** Who is wise and understanding among you; let him show by his good 
life his works in meekness of wisdom." — Revised Version. 

14, 16. But if ye have bitter envying and strife in your hearts. " Hav- 
ing cautioned them against the abuse of the tongue, the apostle now proceeds 
to strike at the root of that evil, warning them against envy and malice in 
their hearts ; assuring them that meekness, peace, and beneficence proceed 
from heaven; but that envy and contention are the offspring of hell." 

17* But the wisdom that is from above. Contrasted with the base wisdom 
just described, is the heavenly wisdom so beautifully set forth in this 
verse. 



LESSON XLI. 

THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 

1 Peter IH. 8-17. 



God make my life a little light 

Within the world to glow ; 
A little flame that burneth bright 

Wherever I may go. 

GOLDEN TEXT: Finally, be ye all of one mind, having compassion 
one of another; love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. — 1 Peter 
iii. 8. 



1. Will you repeat the GoHen Text ? 

2. What is it to be " all of one mind " ? 
To he in harmony^ or to agree, 

3. What is to ^* have compassion one of another " ? 
To sympathize with one another, 

4. What kind of a world would this be if all loved as 
brethren ? 

5. To whom ought we to show pity? 

6. What is it to be " courteous " ? 

7. What are we not to render? 
Evil for evil, 

8. What effect would it have on our enemies if we never 
rendered them evil for evil? 

9. What should he do who desires to spend life happily? 

** Let him refrain his tongue from evilj and his lips that they 
speak no guile,^* 

10. What else should he do? 

Let him turn away from evily and do good ; let him seek peace 
and pursue it. 

11. Do you see how keeping these precepts will help to a 
long and happy life? 



1. What exhortation is given in 1 Peter iii. 8? 

2. How is this verse rendered in the Revised Version? 

3. What is it to be " all of one mind " ? 
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4. Is not harmony necessary to the accomplishment of any 
great purpose V 

5. What great purpose did the early Christians wish to 
accomplish? 

6. For what other reasons is harmony desirable ? 

7. What does *' having compassion one of another " mean? 

8. What effect would universal brotherly love produce ? 

9. What is it to be "pitiful,'* and who are properly the 
objects of our pity? 

10. What is it to be " courteous "? 

11. Is courtesy a duty, or is it merely an ornament? 

12. What exhortation is given inverse 9? 

13. What does Jesus teach on this subject? Matt. v. 43-45. 

14. How are verses 10-12 rendered in the Revised Version? 

15. From what are these verses taken? Ps. xxxiv. 12-16. 

16. How does obeying these precepts help to a long and 
happy life? 

17. What does verse 12 mean? 

18. Does the Lord hate the wicked, or does he only hate 
the wrong they do? 

19. What is the meaning of verse 13? 

20. What is the reward of suffering for righteousness' sake? 
14. 

21. What does Jesus say about this? Matt. v. 10. 

22. What exhortation is given in verse 15? 

23. What is it to sanctify the Lord in our hearts? 

24. Why should we be able to give a reason for our religious 
views? 

25. What exhortation is given in verse 16? 

26. What is it to have ** a good conscience " ? 

27. Why is it one of the greatest treasures we can possess? 

28. What does verse 17 teach? 

29. Why is it better to suffer for well-doing than for evil 
doing? 

Notes. 1 Peter iii. 8. Finally^ he ye all of one mind, having compassion 
one of another ; love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous, " Finally, be ye 
all like-minded, compassionate, loving as brethren, tender-hearted, humble- 
minded." — Revised Version. " Finally, be all of one mind, have fellow- 
feeling, love as brethren, be compassionate, be humble." — Noyes. These 
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words, like the whole of this epistle, were addressed to Christian converts 
for the purpose of helping them to better lives. According to the first 
verse of the epistle, and according to the prevalent belief, it was written bj 
the Apostle Peter to Jewish Christians scattered through some of the 
provinces of Asia Minor. The writer, by exhorting them to be ** all of one 
mind,*' desires that thej should be harmonious, in agreement among them- 
selves, not divided into cliques, factions, or parties. Union is strength. No 
great purpose can be accomplidied vntbout harmonv. The early Christians 
desired to spread their views, and the more they were in harmony among 
themselves, the more their views would prevail. To be like-minded 
would also tend to their own peace and spiritual growth. The exhortation 
to be " courteous " is in harmony with the spirit of the New Testament, but it 
probably is not the exhortation which the writer of this epistle gave. The 
best Greek manuscripts have a word that means to be humble-minded, and 
this is probably what the writer had in mind. 

9. Not rendering evil for evil. This is in accordance with the teaching 
of Jesus. Matt. v. 43-45. — Or railing for raiting, " Or reviling for 
reviling." — Revised Version. — Bvi contrariwise hlesmng, "But on the 
contrary blessing the evil doer." — '^oyeA. ^ Knotoing that ye are there- 
vnto called. Knowing that you are called to be Christians and to return, 
good for evil, that you may be blessed in consequence. 
10-12. For, 

He that would love life. 

And see good days, 

Let him refrain his tongue from evil. 

And his lips that they speak no guile: 

And let him turn away from evil and do good; 

Let him seek peace, and pursue it. 

For the eyes of the Lord are upen the righteous, 

And his ears unto their supplication ; 

But the face of the Lord is upon them that do evil. 

The above is the rendering of the Revised Version. It preserves the 
original metrical form of the Psalm from which these verses are, with slight 
alterations, taken. The passage is full of beauty and truth. It is an im- 
pressive poetic statement of the way to a long and happy life. 

18. And who is he that will harm yo«, if ye be followers of that which 
is good t *' This question is meant to imply that as a general thing they 
were to apprehend no evil if they lead an upright and benevolent life. The 
idea is, that God would in general protect them, though the next verse 
shows that the apostle did not mean to teach that there would be absolute 
security, for it is implied there that they might be called to suffer for 
righteousness* sake. . . . Men who are upright and pure, who live to do 
good to others, who are characteristically benevolent, and who are im- 
itators of God, are those who usually pass life in tranquillity and security, 
and are often safe when nothing else would give security but confidence 
in their integrity." — Barnes. 
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14. But and if ye soger for righteotuness' sake^ happy are ye. " Bat and 
if ye should suffer for righteousness' sake, blessed are ye." — Revised Ver- 
sion. "But if ye even suffer for righteousness' sake, happy are ye." — 
Noyes. ** Even though, for wise purposes, God permits his obedient children 
to endure persecution and affliction, he will make all such sufferings con- 
ducive to their highest good." — And be not afraid of their terror^ neither 
he troubled, "And fear not their fear, neither be troubled." — Revised 
Version. " And be not afraid at their terrors, nor alarmed." — Noyes. A 
time of persecution is evidently anticipated here. 

15. But sanctify the Lord God in your hearts. " But sanctify in your 
hearts Christ as Lord." — Revised Version. " But sanctify Christ as Lord 
in your hearts." — Noyes. These words are connected with what precedes 
rather than with what follows, and should be read as though a part of 
verse 14. To " sanctify " is to make holy or to regard as holy. The 
exhortation here is to sanctify Christ as Lord, t . e., Master. " Make 
sacred to yourselves the idea of Christ, reverence his name, idealize his 
image to j^our hearts." — Livermore. — And be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason for the hope that is in you^ 
with meekness and fear. " Yet with meekness and fear." — Revised Ver- 
sion. "Endeavor to understand the principles of the gospel and the 
grounds of your hope, so that you may give an intelligible answer to all 
inquirers, in a spirit of modesty and reverence towards God. Especially 
is this a duty of those who profess a doctrine everywhere spoken against." 
— Paige. 

16. Having a good conscience. " That is, a conscience that does not 
accuse you of having done wrong. Whatever may be the accusations of 
your enemies, so live that you may be at all times conscious of uprightness. 
Whatever you suffer, see that you do not suffer the pangs inflicted by a 
guilty conscience. . . . The word * conscience ' properly means the judgment 
of the mind respecting right and wrong, or the judgment which the mind 
passes on the morality of its own actions, when it instantly approves or 
condemns them. There is always a feeling of obligation connected with 
the operations of conscience, which precedes, attends, and follows our 
actions. .. . A *good conscience' implies two things: (1.) That it be 
properly enlightened to know what is right and wrong, or that it be not 
under the dominion of ignorance, superstition, or fanaticism, prompting us 
to do what would be a violation of the divine law; and (2) that its dictates 
be always obeyed." — Barnes. 

17. For it is better, if the wiU of God be so, that ye suffer for weU doing, 
than for evil doing. " To suffer the greatest wrong is preferable to doing 
the least wrong. One great instrument of human advancement is suffer- 
ing, and with a good conscience men have been able to endure the most 
terrible agonies in behalf of right and truth." 



LESSON XLII. 

THE CLIMAX OF VIRTUES. 

2 Peter I. 5-11. 



Waking every morn to duty, 

Ere its hours shall pass away, 
Let some act of love or service, 

Mark it as a holy day. 

GOLDEN TEXT: Giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue; 
and to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to 
temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity. — 2 Peter 
i. 5-7. 



1. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

2. What is it to have faith? 

It is to have confidence in anythingy so that we trust in it, and 
feel it to be real, 

3. What kind of faith is here meant? 

Christian faith, or faith in the great truths taught by Jesus 
Christ. 

4. What is it to have virtue? 

It is to have strength to do right, and to do it, 

5. What are some of the uses of knowledge? 

6. What are some of the ways in which knowledge can be 
gained? 

7. What do we usually mean by temperance? 

8. What is here meant by it? 
Self-controL 

9. How can we learn to control ourselves? 

10. What is it to be patient? 

11. How can we learn to be patient? 

12. What is godliness? 

It is love to God, reverence for him, and worship of him, 

13. What does the New Testament say of godliness? 
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'* Godliness with contentment is grecU gain.** 

14. What else does it say of it?^ 

** Godliness is projitable unto all things,** 

15. What is brotherly kindness? 

16. What are some of the ways in which we can show 
brotherly kindness ? 

17. What is meant, in the Golden Text, by " charity **7 
Christian love. 



I. What is it to have faith? 
,2. Why is faith necessary? 

3. By what means can it be increased ? 

4. What are we to add to our faith? 2 Peter i. 5. 

5. What is here meant by *' virtue ** ? 

6. By what means can we increase our moral strength? 

7. What are we to add to virtue? 

8. What kinds of knowledge are of most value to us as 
moral beings? 

9. Is growth in knowledge sufficient to make us better? 

10. What are we to add to knowledge? 6. 

II. What is here meant by ** temperance **7 

12. Does self-control imply temperance in all things? 

13. What is necessary to give us self-control? 

14. What are we to add to temperance, or self-control? 

15. Will you define '* patience **? 

16. What are some of its uses? 

17. How can more of it be acquired? 

18. What are we to add to patience? 

19. What is the meaning of '* godliness ** ? 

20. Why is it desirable? 

21. What will increase it in us? 

22. What are we to add to godliness? 7. 

23. What is here meant by ** brotherly kindness **? 

24. What is mentioned as the crowning virtue in this 
list? 

25. What is meant here by ** charity " ? 

26. What does Paul say of it? 1 Cor. xiii. 

27. What if these things abound in us? 8. 

28. What is said of him that lacketh these things? 9. 
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Notes. 2 Peter i. 6. Giving all diligence. ^^Literallj, 'bringiog in 
all diligence to the side of Grod^s gifts and promises; making your eon- 
tribntion in answer to his. He has made all ^ings possible for yon ; but 
they are not yet done, and you must labor diligently to realize the gloriona 
possibilities opened out to you." — Ellicott. — Add to your faith, **The 
verb here used in Greek is a professional one and signifies to lead a choma 
of singers and dancers in the ancient plays. The figures applied here 
would represent faith as the chorus leader, conducting in to the arena of 
life a lovely train of attendant graces to act their part in the great drama 
of the world/ * — Livermore. — Virtue. This word means manliness, valor, 
courage, fortitude, moral strength. It is impossible to say precisely what 
shade of meaning the writer attached to it here. All the qualities mentioned 
in these verses, except knowledge, are usually reckoned as virtues ; but 
virtues are somewhat difierent firom virtue. — And to vvrtuej knowledge. 
"By 'knowledge' here is probably meant spiritual diseemment as to 
what is right and what is wrong in all things; the right object, the right 
way, the right time.** — Ellicott. There is no reason to suppose that the 
writer had more than this in mind, but we are not to forget that we may 
well apply the exhortation to ourselves in a wider sense. Some kinds of 
knowledge — «. ^., knowledge of the laws of health — it is a Christian duty 
to acquire. ** It is not meant in this verse and the following that we are to 
endeavor to add these things one to another in the order in which they are 
specified, or that we are to seek first to have &ith, and then to add to that 
virtue, and then to add knowledge to virtue rather than to faith, &c. The 
order in which this is to be done, the relation which one of these things may 
have to another, is not the point aimed at, nor are we to suppose that any other 
order of words would not have answered the purpose as well, or that any one 
of the virtues specified would not sustain as direct a relation to any other, as 
the one which he has specified. The design is to say in an emphatic 
manner, that we are to strive to possess and exhibit aU these virtues; in 
other words, we are not to content ourselves with a single grace, but are to 
cultivate all the virtues, and to endeavor to make our religion complete in 
all the relati<»is which we sustain. The essential idea in the passage seems 
to be, that we are not to be satisfied with one virtue, but there is to be (1) 
a diligent cultivation of our virtues; (2) that there is to be progrets made 
firom one virtue to another; (3) that there is to be an accumulation of 
virtues and graces. We are not to be satisfied with one class, or the at- 
tainments which we can make in one class. We are to endeavor to acquire 
one after another until we have become possessed of all. Faith, perw 
haps, is mentioned first, because that is the foundation of all Christian 
virtues." We should add that charity, or love, is mentioned last because 
that is the grand climax of the virtues ; although it should by no means be 
supposed that love is the last virtue to be acquired. The Revised Version 
renders this verse: " Yea, and for this very cause adding on your part all 
diligence, in your faith supply virtue; and in your virtue, knowledge." 

6. And to knowledge^ temperance. ''And to knowledge, self-control." 
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— Noyes. The word ** temperance "here refers to the mastery over our 
appetites and passions. We are to allow none of them to get control over 
us, bnt keep them in subjection to our higher natures. The idea that we 
are not to allow ourselves to be overcome by intoxicating drinks is included 
in the word, but does not exhaust its meaning. — And to ten^erance, pa- 
tience, "And to self-control, endurance." — Noyes. — And to patience^ 
godliness, ** Godliness " is nearly synonymous with ** piety." It is the 
God-ward side of religion. The virtues just mentioned relate to ourselves, 
this to the Deity, those that follow, to our fellow-men. Ellicott translates this 
verse : " And in your knowledge supply self-control, and in your self-control, 
patience, and in your patience, godliness ; " and he remarks on it : ** In other 
words, your discerning between good and evil must lead to avoiding the 
evil and choosing the good, t. e., to the control of your own lawless 
propensities ; and in restraining these you must endure difficulties patiently; 
and your patience must not be the stolid defiance of the savage, or ttie 
self-reliant and self-satisfied endurance of the stoic, but a humble and lov- 
ing trust in God. Virtue and knowledge are energetic and progressive ; 
they are exercised in developing the powers implanted in us. Self-control 
and patience are restrictive and disciplinary; they are exercised in check- 
ing and regulating the conflicting claims of many coexisting powers, so as 
to reduce all to harmony." 

7. And to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity, 
" And in your godliness, love of the brethren ; and in your love of the breth- 
ren, love."— Revised Version. ** Brotherly kindness '* does not refer here to 
the kindness which one man ought to show to another, as belonging to the 
same great family with himself, but to the love which one Christian ought 
to show to another, as belonging to the same religious fellowship. The 
early Christians were exhorted to cherish, and did cherish, a love to one 
an other similar to what is cherished among the members of the same family. 
"Charity " here means not simply benevolent feelings and acts to man- 
kind, but love to mankind. It is " superior to the previous virtue of brotherly 
kindness in two respects: first, in its universalit}'-, extending to all men; 
and secondly, in its quality, not being an affectionate attachment only, but 
including a moral regard for human beings, akin to that interest which 
God takes in his children as rational and moral creatures." — Livermore. 
Brotherly kindness and charity, in the usual meaning of these verses, are 
virtues which we should not forget to cherish. 

11. For so an entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. " The early 
Christians were an earnest, matter-of-fact kind of people. They did not 
live in an exhausted receiver. They had no such dim and bloodless theo- 
ries as that the pursuit of truth was better than truth, or that aspirations 
after heaven were better than heaven itself. To them reward was reward, 
truth was truth, and heaven was heaven ; and they longed to have the best 
which the universe afforded, and God had promised, and their nature 
craved. * ' — Livermore. 



LESSON XLIII. 

LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 

1 John IV. 7-21. 



Mutual lore the token be, 
Lord, that we belong to thee ; 
Onlj love to us be given, 
Lord ! we ask no other heaven. 



GOLDEN TEXT : Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another. —1 John iv. 11. 



1. What is the most precious truth taught in the Bible? 
That God is love, 

2. What are some of the ways in which the love of God is 
made known to us? 

3. Since God is love, how ought we to feel towards him? 

4. If we love God, how shall we act towards him? 

5. If God loves us all, how ought we to feel towa,rds one 
another? 

6. Will you repeat the Golden Text? 

7. From what part of the Bible are these words taken? 

8. What is said in this epistle of him that dwelleth in love? 
** He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.** 

9. What else is said of love? 

<* There is no fear in love; hut perfect love casteth out fear,** 

10. What is said of him that feareth? 

*< He that feareth is not made perfect in love,** 

11. What is said of him that loveth not his brother? 

** He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen f ** 

12. What commandment have we to love man as well as 
God? 

^^ And this commandment have we from him, that he who loveth 
God love his brother also,** 
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13. What did Jesus teach concerning love to God? 

14. What did he teach concerning love to man? 



1. What exhortation to love one another is given in 1 John 
iv. 7? 

2. What kind of love is here meant? 

3. Why does one who is full of Christian love know God 
better than one who is not? 

4. What is said of him that loveth not? 8. 

5. What is God declared to be in this verse? 

6. What is one of the ways in which God manifested his 
love toward us? 9, 10. 

7. In what other ways is the love of God manifested? 

8. Since God so loves us, what ought we to do? 11. 

9. What is said of God in verse 12? 

10. What do we mean when we speak of God as dwelling 
in us? 

11. What is affirmed in verse 13? 

12. What do we mean when we speak of dwelling in God? 

13. What is the meaning of verse 15? 

14. What is sidd of God in verse 16 ? 

15. What does verse 17 mean? 

16. What is said of love in verse 18? 

17. Can a man love God and hate his brother? 20. 

18. What must he who loves God do? 21. 

19. What did Jesus teach concerning love to God and love 
to man? Matt. xxii. 35-40. 

Notes. 1 John iy. 7. Beloved, let us love one another. The leading 
thought in the verses which form the basis of this Lesson is that Ood is 
love, and that since he is love we ought to love one another. If Grod loves 
men, notwithstanding their imperfections, we also ought to love them. — 
For love m of God. " It is a godlike principle. He who is under its in- 
fluence resembles God.*' — And every one Ihat loveth is bom of God, He is 
like God, and, in a special sense, his son, and a partaker of his spirit. He 
is animated by that principle which forms the essence of Deity. 

8. He that loveth not, hnoweth not God; for God is love. Those who have 
most in common appreciate each other best. He who does not know one 
tune from another cannot appreciate a musician. A miser canmot appre- 
ciate a philanthropist, for their views and aims are entirely different. A 
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man destitute of Christian love lacks the requisite means of knowing God, 
for love is God's highest attribute. 

9, 10. In this was manifested the hoe of Ood. The mission of Jesus to 
the worid is mentioned as a striking illustration of the way in which God 
manifests his love. 

11. Beloved, if God 80 loved us, we ought also to love one another. A very 
) ust and' natural inference. * * We should endeavor to cultivate and manifest 
the spirit which is declared to be the very essence of the divine character. 
The Fatherhood of God implies the brotherhood of man; and the love 
of the Father manifested toward all his children furnishes the strongest 
possible reason why they should love each other." 

12. No man hcOh seen God at any time. * ' The statement seems to be made 
here in order to introduce a remark to show in what way we may know that 
we have any true knowledge of God. The idea is, he has never indeed been 
seen by mortal eyes. We are not then to expect to become acquainted with 
what he is in that way. But there is a method by which we may be assured 
that we have a true knowledge of him, and that is, by evidence tiiat we 
love one another, and by the presence of his spirit in our hearts. We can- 
not become acquainted with him by sight, but we may by love." — Barnes. 
The test of our attainments in this excellence is a very humble and practical 
one, and consists of the sympathy and affection we bear one another. It 
is the antagonisms, the jealousies and envies of the human heart, the petty 
bickerings of society, the irritations of daily life, the bitter words of families 
and neighborhoods, as well as the hostile passions of nations which drive 
this heavenly guest from our bosoms and enthrone hatred, revenge, and 
war to reign over. us. If we love one another Grod, dwelleth in us; and in 
proportion as we have this sentiment, hearty and unalloyed, we not only 
ascend to God, but we may reverently 9Ay he descends to dwell with us, 
enlarges, cheers, and refines our being with the energy of his own spirit, 
and calms us with his own surpassing peace." — Livermore. 

18. Hereby know we that we dwell in him and he in us. *< The idea 
embraced in verses 12, 13, expressed in its most simple form, seems to be 
this: if we love one another, God dwelleth in us; and we know that he 
dwells in us and we in him, because we feel the influence of his spirit in 
our hearts causing us to love each other.** — Paige. 

16. Whosoeioer shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelled 
in him, and he in God. In the present age one may confess that Jesus is 
the Son of God, and yet not indicate by this confession the true state of 
his heart. Unholy motives may lead one to make this or that religious pro- 
fession. But in the apostolic age it was almost inconceivable that one 
should face the obloquy, scorn, and persecution which a confession of Jesus 
as the Christ would bring, unless moved to make this confession by sincere 
Christian love. 

16. God is love. " What truth is there on which the mind can dwell 
with more pleasure ; what is there that is better fitted to win the heart to 
holiness; what that will do more to»sustain the soul in the sorrows and 
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trials of life? In our trials; in the darkness that surrounds us ; in the per- 
plexities which meet and embarrass us in regard to the divine adminis> 
tration; in all that seems to us incomprehensible in this world and the 
prospect of the next, let us learn to repeat this declaration, — * God is love.' 
What trials may we not bear, if we feel assured of that ; what dark cloud 
that seems to hang over our way, and to involve all things in gloom, will 
not be bright, if from the depths of our souls we can always say,'* God is 
love'?"— Barnes. 

17. Herein is our love made perfect, " Herein is love made perfect 
with us." — Revised Version. '* Herein hath love been perfected with 
us." — Noyes. — That toe may have boldness in the day of Judgment. 
** The uses of this high sentiment are not exhausted by its ministrations 
here on the earth. It has a word for eternity. It bids man trust; and 
having done, feared, or suffered all things, still to trust, with an immovable 
repose. The day of judgment itself shall not shake the loving soul, for is 
it not to go to be tried by him who knows better than man how to make 
allowance for all his weaknesses, failures, and sins, and to hold the scales of 
decision with a loving as well as impartial hand ? " — Livermore. All of 
which is true. But it may be doubted whether by " the day of judgment " 
is not here meant any time of trial, whether in this life or the next. 

18. There is no fear in love. Love implies such confidence in the per- 
son loved that there is no fear of harm from him. In proportion as we 
love God, fear will be excluded from our minds. 

19. We love him because hefrst loved us. " This passage is susceptible 
of two explanations, either (1) that the fact that he first loved us is the 
ground or reason why we love him; or (2) that as a matter of fact we have 
been brought to love him in consequence of the love which he has manifested 
towards us, though the real ground of our love may be the excellency of 
his own character." — Barnes. 

20. For he that hveth not his brother^ whom he hath seen^ how can he love 
Godj whom he hath not seent **For he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen." — Revised Version. 
It is a poor religion that leaves out morality. It is a meagre love of God 
that can exist with hatred or indifference towards man. Spiritual sentiments 
go in friendly companies, — sister graces, brother virtues, they keep pace 
with one another. As every child of God is more or less his representative 
on earth and has a vivid spark of his own immortal nature, not to recog- 
nize and love that is so far to fall short of the relation and affection towards 
the august archetype and author of all souls. It is an exhortation which 
works both ways, and carries truth in both directions, that we should 
love man much, that we may love God more, and that we should love God 
much, that we may love man more." — Livermore. 
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